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A Honest Mistake 


My ninth-grade Language Arts class 
would have told you at once that your 
June 1985 issue had a grammatical 
error on the front cover. The first 
headline should read: “Overview of a 
Historic Year." When the “h” is pro- 
nounced, “a” is used instead of “an.” 
Sorry about that. 
Marshall L. Smith 
Hillsborough, North Carolina 


An Eisenhower Responds 


Napoleon is quoted as saying that his- 
tory is agreed fiction. You have some 
fiction in your recent [June] edition on 
the year 1945. 

Dennis Karl’s article, “Drive for Ber- 
lin," implies that Eisenhower held up 
at the Elbe to favor Bradley and spite 
Montgomery. Insulting and silly. Simp- 
son (Ninth U.S. Army) could have 
gone to Berlin under Bradley's com- 
mand. The real considerations were (1) 
the cost in Allied lives, (2) the 
likelihood of a fight between Ameri- 
cans and Russians in the streets of 
Berlin, and (3) the fact that occupa- 
tion zones of Germany had already 
been agreed at the political level. 

And *1945: A Year in History," by 
Roy Hoopes, contains, among other 
beauties, this one: “But America’s 
greatest victory was yet to come. Her 
principal enemy, Japan, was still 
undefeated." As regards priorities, 
Hoopes's judgment contradicts that of 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and the Allied 
high commands. Moreover, calling 
either victory the “greatest” is pretty 
tacky. 

Unfortunately, some of your 
younger readers will have no outside 
basis for evaluating those articles. 

John S. D. Eisenhower 
Kimberton, Pennsylvania 


“Drive for Berlin” author Dennis Karl 
writes: “It is neither insulting nor silly 
to suggest that major changes in over- 
all strategy concerning the invasion of 
Germany occurred after various 
actions by Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery. After the failure of Montgomery’s 
plan at Arnhem in September 1944, 
the October 28th Allied directive omit- 
ted mention of Berlin; after Montgom- 
ery’s criticism of Eisenhower over the 
Battle of the Bulge at a press confer- 
ence on January 7, 1945, the January 
20th directive issued by Eisenhower 
first mentioned switching the main 


drive from the North (Montgomery) to 
the South (Bradley). 

“As to real considerations, (1) the 
cost would be in American, not Al- 
lied, lives; (2) conflict could have oc- 
curred anywhere the Americans and 
Russians met; and (3) yes, occupation 
zones had already been decided, as 
had the idea for a free government for 
Poland. Stalin had rendered that im- 
possible by allowing the Polish resist- 
ance to be crushed while the Red Army 
watched from the opposite bank of the 
Vistula. 

“By the way, Napoleon is also 
quoted as saying, ‘Europe should 
think of only one enemy. And that is 
the Russian Colossus." 


“A Year in History” author Roy 
Hoopes writes: "I did not mean to 
slight the American achievement in 
Europe in World War II when I re- 
ferred to America's defeat of Japan as 
her 'ereatest victory.' However, vic- 
tory in Europe had to be shared with 
Britain, France, and Russia, whose 
personal and material sacrifices were 
probably greater than America's in the 
defeat of the Axis powers. But the vic- 
tory over Japan was essentially an 
American show from beginning to end, 
and it was especially rewarding because 
of the Japanese sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor in 1941.” 


Bring the Bovs Home 


I lived through part of the demobiliza- 
tion crisis of 1945 [described in “Bring 
the Boys Home” in the June issue]. 

On V-E Day I was separated from 
the 1301st Engineer General Service 
Regiment, a part of General Patton's 
army, and sent to a hospital in France, 
since I had become ill. After being in 
that hospital, another one, and a 
replacement depot, I found myself with 
other GIs in a boxcar heading from 
near Paris to near Marseille. (A neigh- 
bor back home later told me that the 
government had assured the public at 
that time that no troops were being 
transported in boxcars.) 

At Marseille I was put into the 1281st 
Engineer Combat Battalion and also 
found that my old regiment was now 
there, both outfits being readied for 
redeployment. 

On July 26 my battalion left Mar- 
seille on the SS Lurline, which was a 
pretty good troopship since it was a 
former luxury liner. While crossing the 
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Atlantie we were able to keep portholes 
open for ventilation, since that ocean 
was no longer a combat zone. 

In the Panama Canal Zone we de- 
barked to enjoy fresh water showers 
and other amenities, but were not 
granted passes to visit Panama City. 
My former regiment had come through 
the canal earlier and had been granted 
passes to Panama City, where some 
members had vented their anger at 
direct redeployment to the Pacific area 
after over a year's service in the Euro- 
pean Theater by rioting. So passes were 
not issued to troops who arrived later. 

Once we were west of Hawaii we 
became happy as our ship's news bulle- 
tin informed us of the atom bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Soviet 
Union's declaration of war on Japan, 
and the Japanese bid for surrender. 

At one point our ship turned around 
and headed east, presumably for the 
U.S. West Coast. Joy was at its maxi- 
mum, but ended abruptly several hours 
later when the boat turned around 
again and went back west. We de- 
barked in Manila on August 27. 

When the demobilization agitation 


American 


came, all letters sent from the company 
were automatically stamped with the 
motto *No Boats, No Votes." Since 
some of thé men didn't believe that this 
was the right thing to do, it was left to 
the discretion of individuals to decide 
if they wanted that legend on their let- 
ters. 

Some men added yet another legend 
to their letters, the words *I Shall 
Return," in emulation of General Mac- 
Arthur's famous pronouncement early 
in the war. 

I missed the demonstrations, since I 
left the Philippine Islands on Novem- 
ber 30, 1945, and by the evening of 
December 28 was a civilian again back 
home in Chicago. 

Sam Meltzer 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A Universal Tale 


The story *Rebels from West Point" by 
Gerard A. Patterson in the April issue 
was a fascinating one. I was particularly 
amused when I got to the story of the 
newly-enlisted sentry and General Wig- 
fall. 


Perhaps all wars generate such tales, 
told and retold, elaborated and changed, 
but a similar tale is told of a Corporal 
Oscar Ely who served in the Civil War 
from the area which is now Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. I discovered the tale while 
writing a book on the history of the area. 

It seems Ely had been a volunteer from 
what was then a part of West Springfield 
and was sent out one day with a detail of. 


privates to cut some turf. The day was. 


hot, so he and his men lay down to rest 
before they tackled their job. Suddenly 
an officer on an elaborately caparisoned 
horse came up and demanded to know 
what the men were doing there. 

“We're here to cut turf,” said Corporal 
Ely. 

“Then why don't you do it?" asked the 
officer. 

Ely answered nonchalantly, *We're 
resting awhile." 

The officer bristled with wrath and 
said, *Do you know that I am General 
Wessels?” 

Oscar rose to his feet, put out his hand, 
and said, “I’m very pleased to meet you. 
I am Corporal Ely of Holyoke.” 

General Wessels, after a moment, 
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broke into laughter, spurred his horse 
and galloped away. 

As you can see, the story is similar. 
Whether it is true or not is difficult to tell. 
The use of the name *Holyoke" is ques- 
tionable as Holyoke was not yet a town 
and hence had no such name. It might 
have been supplied by someone telling the 
tale later. Oscar Ely lived from 1834 to 
1897, by which latter date Holyoke was 
a town. His family lived in Holyoke, and 
there is still a descendent there who has 
heard the story but can't verify it. 

I thought your readers might be inter- 
ested in that Civil War tale, told up North 
as, apparently, in the South. 

Ella M. DiCarlo 
Conway, Massachusetts 


Compounding an Error 


In the *Mailbox" for the June 1985 
issue, you answer a letter from Michael 
T. Fagan thusly: “... The term 
*pounder" is deceiving: a 9-pounder 
does not weigh nine pounds but is shot 
with nine pounds of powder." 
Whoa! Forty-two pounds of powder 
in a 42-pounder? sixty-four pounds in 
a 64-pounder? Not on your life! 
According to British Artillery 
Ammunition 1780 by Adrian B. Caru- 
ana, a 9-pounder has a bore of 4.000 
inches. Thus a cast-iron solid shot with 
a four-inch diameter will weigh 8.713 
pounds (approximately nine pounds), 
and is propelled by a service charge of 
three pounds of black powder. Nine 
pounds of powder is a triple load and 
quite apt to burst the barrel, causing all 
sorts of malaise to the gun crew. 
Harold C. Carter 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Carter is correct. We regret this 
mistake. Ed. 


Gentlemen or Traitors? 


Although I am just an amateur history 
buff, with only approximately one hun- 
dred books and magazines on the Civil 
War, and knowing my letter will be 
only one of many you will receive in 
answer to Mr. Howard L. Campbell's 
letter in your June 1985 issue, I still feel 
compelled to write and comment on 
Mr. Campbell’s reaction to your April 
1985 article, *Rebels from West Point." 

I have ancestors who fought on both 
sides during the Civil War: a great, 
great grandfather with the 13th Michi- 
gan; and a great grandfather, who 
spent the entire war with General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest's cavalry. I en- 


deavor to be open and fair-minded 
when reading any article or book based 
on that era of our history. 

Mr. Campbell's attitude is one reason 
for the Civil War being alive and well 
in the hearts of many Southerners 
today. 

An officer in the military may resign 
his commission after a reasonable 
length of time served, to repay the gov- 
ernment for his training, and a cadet 
may leave West Point at any time. 

It is evident that Mr. Campbell has 
no concept of a love and devotion that 
would surpass any oath taken, when 
time alters all situations. As the second 
paragraph of your article *Rebels from 
West Point" states, *Virtually none of 
[these men] played an active part in 
bringing about the war." These men 
chose their place in history after agon- 
izing and soul-searching thought. 

Mr. Campbell also fails to under- 
stand that at that time America was still 
a new country, and the chains of adver- 
sity that bind a people together had not 
had time to be fully forged. 

I agree with Mr. Campbell that it was 
a *mean, dirty, and terrible war." 
Union officers who stood by and let 
their troops ransack civilian homes; 
Butler's order of execution for anyone 
communicating with a Confederate sol- 
dier, keeping families from writing to, 
or hearing from fathers and sons; Sher- 
man's and Sheridan's policy of total 
destruction; and Grant's sacrificing any 
amount of men to win a battle were in- 
deed mean, dirty, and terrible. 

Could there be just a bit of sour 
grapes in Mr. Campbell's being “sick of 
magazines like yours glorifying these 
traitors to our nation" — as all students 
of the Civil War will agree that the 
South had the cream of the crop in 
military leadership, even of the ones 
who did not attend West Point. 

We can only surmise what would 
have happened if the South had won 
that conflict; we know what the 
Southern people endured as the losers. 
My Northern ancestor returned to his 
intact farm and family, while my 
Southern one struggled to survive Re- 
construction and carpetbaggers. For 
many years after the war the Southern 
states had to pay a tariff on all goods 
shipped north, and a whole culture and 
lifestyle were changed, almost over- 
night. 

One wonders if Mr. Campbell will 
next take issue with our native Ameri- 
cans for killing Custer? They too were 
fighting to retain their heritage and 
lifestyle. 
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By the way, like the majority of 
Southerners of that time, my ancestors 
did not live on a plantation or own 
slaves. 

Thank you for your fine magazine, 
and keep up the good work. We all 
need to remember there is more to our 
American history than the Civil War. 

Eleanor R. Ford 
Madison, Tennessee 


Thank you first for taking the time to 
speak to me by telephone. I realize 
that your job is both a busy and thank- 
less one. However, my point still re- 
mains that in the June *Mailbox" you 
printed back-to-back letters from Ohio 
and Pennsylvania that support the 
Union point of view. My thoughts on 
this were that at no point did you state 
that these were not the opinions of 
American History Illustrated, nor at no 
time did you print a Southern response. 
By this I was grossly offended, and if 
this is the position of the magazine you 
may withdraw my subscription as of 
that date and refund the remainder of 
the money. 

As to the issue in the letter from 
Pennsylvania, the Union army was 
great. It was a bottomless well of men 
and materials that was impossible to 
beat in a war of attrition. Only one 
army in the history of man was greater 
and that was its opposition. They were 
beaten in production, and not by 
leadership or valor. This does not im- 
ply there were no good generals or 
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brave men in the Union Army, only.a 
much smaller percentage. 

As to the gentleman from the state 
of Ohio: his arrogance is exceeded only 
by his lack of historical knowledge. 1f 
he thinks that the Union Army was 
capable of extracting a surrender and 
executing men of the caliber of Robert 
E. Lee, he is grossly mistaken. If he has 
any knowledge of the occupation of the 
South and its repercussions, he would 
realize that a second war between the 
states was fought less than ten years 
later that resulted in the election of 
Rutherford B. Hayes as president and 
the lifting of the second greatest rape 
of the South. The greatest being the 
current migration of carpetbaggers, 
scalawags, and Yankees to the South. 

As to the issue of the pain caused the 
North and the mothers and families of 
the North: If the gentlemen of the 
North had stayed in their home coun- 
try and not attempted to invade the 
sovereign nation of the Confederate 
States of America; if the states above 
the Mason-Dixon Line had allowed the 
states to withdraw from the Union as 
intended when the union was formed 
for mutual defense, there would have 
been no fighting. Only when we were 
invaded by an armed enemy did the 
fighting begin. Who attempted to sup- 
ply their hostile garrison at Fort Sump- 
ter, and on whose land were the first 
battles of the war fought? In addition, 
as to the suffering of the North, Whose 
invading army was given the order to 
loot, rape, pillage, and destroy, and 
Whose army when following the Army 
of the Potomac was instructed to treat 
the land as if it was their own? Whose 
politicians when occupying the Confed- 
erate States of America were famous 
for statements like ^We must win this 
election because there are five more 


good years of stealing left in South 
Carolina?" Whose people were starved 
and driven from their land in the years 
of the occupation? My family and my 
people were starved and hunted during 
this time by that Who. 

So I submit that for the act of armed 
aggression committed by the North, the 
theft, looting, and pillage rendered by 
the South was more than enough re- 
payment for the defense of Southern 
liberty. The Union knows nothing of 
suffering nor will they ever. The Union 
knows nothing of bitterness and pain 
nor will they ever. For they are a group 
of mindless and malicious children 
seeking the road of their own self- 
destruction. For years they have fought 
the South when the real enemy is them- 
selves. 

In conclusion I realize Mr. Campbell 
is a Northern gentleman and from the 
state that gave this country such fine 
leadership as Warren Harding. Because 
of this I am willing to excuse almost 
any type of behavior as being the 
nature of the beast. I will not, however, 
excuse the behavior of American His- 
tory Illustrated for its unwillingness to 
present a balanced view in the same 
issue unless it holds the same opinion 
as the writer. If this is the case you do 
not need nor will you ever have my 
support. 

Steve Batson 
Travelers Rest, South Carolina 


The editors’ primary intention, now as 
it has been in previous issues, is to pro- 
vide the “Mailbox” as (1) a means by 
which readers can invite attention to 
possible errors of fact in recent issues, 
and (2) as a forum regarding topics 
covered in the magazine. As a general 
rule, we choose to refrain from either 
editorially endorsing or disagreeing 
with letters of opinion — including those 
of a controversial nature— trusting that 
the great majority of our readers are in- 
telligent people capable of forming 
their own conclusions regarding views 
expressed in this department. Ed. 


American History Illustrated welcomes 
and values comments from our readers. 
While we endeavor to publish a repre- 
sentative sampling. of this correspon- 
dence, we regret that limited space 
prevents us from printing every letter. 
Publication of reader comments does not 
necessarily imply editorial endorsement of 
the views expressed. Address correspon- 
dence to The Mailbox, American History 
Illustrated, Box 8200, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 17105. x 
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Ellis Island Restoration Underway 


Restoration of Ellis Island’s historic 
Main Building, through which an esti- 
mated twelve to sixteen million hopeful 
immigrants passed between 1892 and 
1954, is underway in New York harbor. 
Caged in scaffolding like its sister mon- 
ument, the Statue of Liberty, the Main 
Building is being cleaned, repaired, and 
repointed under the supervision of the 
National Park Service and the Statue 
- of Liberty-Ellis Island Foundation. 

During its busiest years, just after 
the turn of the century, the immigra- 
tion facility at Ellis Island processed 
as many as one million newcomers 
annually. That number dropped off 
sharply after World War I, when immi- 
gration laws changed to greatly restrict 
the number of people allowed into the 
country. By 1930, immigrants passing 
through Ellis Island slowed to a com- 


parative trickle as immigration laws 
reduced the yearly quota to 150,000. 
During the 1930s, the chief role of Ellis 
Island was to serve as the country’s 
center for deporting unwanted persons. 
In 1933 alone, 125,660 people left the 
United States, while only 23,068 im- 
migrants arrived. In November 1954 
Ellis Island finally closed its doors, and 
it subsequently fell into disrepair. 
Architectural plans for the Ellis 
Island complex include restoration of 
the Main Building to its appearance 
between 1918 and 1924, and creation of 
a museum of immigration there. The 
huge tile-vaulted registry room and 
other public spaces will be restored, and 
theaters, a library, genealogy room, oral 
history center, and a restaurant will be 
added. The initial phase of design and 
construction is scheduled for comple- 
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tion by July A 1987. 

The exterior of the Main Building is 
being restored with original materials 
wherever possible. A walkway encir- 
cling the island will be partially com- 
pleted in time for the centennial of the 
Statue of Liberty in 1986. Facilities 
accommodating as many as five thou- 
sand visitors daily must be completed. 

Ellis Island is regarded as one of 
the most significant, widely recog- 
nized landmarks in the nation. The 
$40 million project, part of a $128 mil- 
lion plan for eventual restoration of 
the entire island, is being funded by 
donations to the Statue of Liberty- 
Ellis Island Foundation. For further 
information, or to make tax-deductible 
contributions, write to the Foundation 
at 101 Park Avenue, New York, NY 
10178. 


Historic San Jose Mission Reconstructed 


Historic Mission San Jose in Fremont, 
California, has been restored to its ap- 
pearance during its heyday in 1835. The 
nearly two-centuries-old mission was 
the fourteenth in a chain of twenty-one 
missions established along the coastal 
valleys of California between San Diego 
and Sonoma. ; 

Focus of the recently-completed $3.5 
million project was the rebuilding of the 
mission chapel, which had been totally 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1868. 
Restorers based the reconstruction on 
early drawings of the mission, archaeo- 
logical findings, and historical research. 
The new chapel was built directly over 
the original stone foundations, which 
were uncovered during previous aras 
ological excavations. 
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The reconstructed chapel measures 
40 by 157 feet, and has adobe-block 
walls ranging from three to nine feet in 
thickness. To insure authenticity, the 
120,000 sun-dried blocks used in its 
construction were molded to the same 
dimensions as the original ones (3⁄2 x 
11x22 inches) and they were laid 
slightly out of alignment as in the orig- 
inal structure. The thousands of hand- 
made roof tiles, and the very old glass 
obtained for the chapel windows, simi- 
larly duplicate the original materials. 
The new bell tower houses four of the 
same historic bells that rang at the mis- 
sion during the nineteenth century. 

The restoration project, financed by 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of nearby 
Oakland, California, includes plans for 


eventually rejoining the south wall of 
the chapel with the restored priests’ 
quarters (now used as a museum), after 
additional funds become available. 

The chapel was rededicated on June 
11, to coincide with the date on which 
Father Fermin Lasuen dedicated and 
founded Mission San Jose de Guada- 
lupe in 1797. The reconstructed chapel 
is now in daily use by local parishioners, 
as well as in its role as a historic site. 

The original mission chapel was built 
in 1809 by the mission padres and 
Ohlone Indians who had long popu- 
lated the area. Restorers hope that the 
recreated structure will foster increased 
understanding of the religious and 
cultural heritage of early California, 
including the Ohlone. * 
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Amelia Earhart: The Final Story 
by Vincent Loomis with Jeffrey Ethell 
(Random House, New York, 1985; 159 
pages, illustrated, $16.95). 

On July 2, 1937, aviatrix Amelia 
Earhart and her navigator Fred 
Noonan disappeared in the South Pa- 
cific toward the end of their attempt to 
fly around the world. Since then, there 
has been much speculation about their 
fates: that they crashed and drowned, 
that they crashed and lived for years 
on an island, even that Earhart is alive 
and living in New Jersey. Author 
Loomis spent years culling through the 
flyers’ last radio transmissions, Ameri- 
can and Japanese ship movements, 
and eyewitness reports. His conclusion 
is that Earhart and Noonan were well 
north of their intended flight path to 
Howland Island. Complicating the sit- 
uation was Earhart's lack of expertise 
in radio operation and Noonan's de- 
bilitating alcoholism. Loomis believes 
that in an attempt to reach the safety 
of the British mandated Gilbert Is- 
lands, the flyers ended up in the Japa- 
nese mandated Marshall Islands. 
There, they crash-landed and were 
picked up by the Japanese. Believing 
that Earhart was a spy because she had 
a camera, the Japanese had the pair 
flown to Saipan for imprisonment. 
There, Noonan was executed for resist- 
ing his captors, and Earhart was held 
until mid-1938, when she died of dys- 
entery. Loomis's exciting account takes 
the reader through Earhart's career 
and last flight, examining her moti- 
vations, strengths, and weaknesses. 
What he presents is a very human and 
vulnerable Amelia Earhart, certainly 
an extraordinary pilot, but one capa- 
ble of making errors. While Earhart's 
fate will continue to be the object of 
speculation, Loomis's theory is con- 
vincing and well-documented. 


Gold Seeker: Adventures of a 
Belgian Argonaut During the 
Gold Rush Years by Jean-Nicolas 
Perlot, translated by Helen Harding 
Bretnor (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1985; 451 pages, illustrated, 
$29.95). 

Jean-Nicolas Perlot, a Belgian who left 
Paris in 1850 at the age of twenty-six to 
join a French mining company in search 
of California gold, kept thorough and 
colorful records of his life. These 
memoirs, which provide foreign pet 
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spective on life in nineteenth-century 
California and the Pacific Northwest, 
range from accounts of Perlot's ship- 
board experiences to his adventures in 
the California Gold Rush, to carefully 
recorded observations of the customs of 
the now-extinct Yosemite Indians with 
whom the miners worked and became 
friends. Perlot later opened a trail to 
Yosemite for tourist use, moved on to 
Oregon in search of more gold, and 
ended up settling in Portland as the 
region's first landscape gardener. 
Number 31 in the Yale Western Ameri- 
cana Series, this volume will be of 
interest to western history enthusiasts. 


The Airman and the Carpenter: 
The Lindbergh Kidnapping and 
the Framing of Richard Haupt- 
mann by Ludovic Kennedy (Viking 
Press, New York, 1985; 438 pages, Il- 
lustrated, $18.95). 

Although staunch believers in the guilt 
of Bruno Richard Hauptmann as kid- 
napper and murderer of the Charles 
and Anne Lindbergh baby in 1932 may 
never be swayed by any amount of 
contrary evidence, anyone with an 
open mind will find convincing argu- 
ments to the contrary in this unsettling 
and compelling drama about the con- 
viction and execution of Hauptmann. 
Contending that Hauptmann was 
framed, and that a mass of evidence 
that would have cleared the immigrant 
was suppressed by the attorney general 
and the police, Kennedy sheds new 
and disturbing light on the most fa- 
mous and controversial trial of the 
twentieth century. Says Kennedy, even 
confirmed skeptics cannot help but 
notice glaring discrepancies in the 
case, in which payroll records were 
Suppressed, witnesses threatened by 
police and the prosecution, patently 
false or altered evidence was admitted 
without questioning, and where mass 
public hysteria demanded a convic- 


tion. Kennedy became involved in the 
controversy after hearing an impas- 
sioned plea from Hauptmann's wife 
for the case to be re-examined on its 
fiftieth anniversary in 1982; like her 
husband, she has vehemently main- 
tained Hauptmann's innocence. Ken- 
nedy had previously written three 
books that led to the pardon of inno- 
cent people falsely convicted of mur- 
der (one posthumously, having already 
been executed). Maintains the author, 
“The principal purpose of this book is 
to demolish once and for all the long- 
held and now demonstrably absurd 
fiction that Richard Hauptmann had 
anything to do with the kidnapping 
and murder of the Lindbergh baby." 
Many readers will be convinced that 
Hauptmann was indeed innocent. 


The Invasion Before Normandy: 
The Secret Battle of Slapton 
Sands by Edwin P. Hoyt (Stein and 
Day, New York, 1985; 212 pages, illus- 
trated, $18.95). 

Prominent military historian and au- 
thor Edwin P. Hoyt unravels, piece by 
piece, the intriguing story of a critical 
battle in which some 750 American 
soldiers and sailors lost their lives in 
what was supposed to be a “trial run” 
for the Normandy invasion and D- 
Day. The story of this mysterious bat- 
tle in May 1944 off the coast of Devon- 
shire was so secret that the armed 
forces had to lie to the victims’ next of 
kin, and it remained a secret for forty 
years. Some three thousand civilians 
were evacuated from the area during 
these giant military rehearsals. Unfor- 
tunately, no one anticipated that the 
German navy would actually appear 
and engage the American forces in 
combat, killing hundreds of soldiers 
and sailors, and coming close to un- 
covering the closely-guarded secret of 
the Normandy invasion. That Ameri- 
can casualties, hastily buried in cord- 
wood-like stacks, lay in an unmarked 
grave in a pasture on a Devonshire 
farm was only rumor until two years 
ago. The story might not yet have been 
revealed had not an Englishwoman, 
who witnessed some of the burial de- 
tail, revealed the terrible secrets she 
was told to forget decades ago. A 
spellbinding chronicle of one of World 
War Ils most dramatic actions, The 
Secret of Slapton Sands is a must for 
World War II enthusiasts. X 
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Battles Lost & Won 


A Failure to 


Communicate 


The British 6: Saratoga 


by Bruce MacGregor 


HN TRUMBULL (DETAIL) COURTESY OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE US CAPITOL 
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SURRENDER OF GENERAL B 


ir William Howe must have 

felt a pang of regret as he 

opened his London news- 
paper. After all, he himself had re- 
quested the parliamentary inquiry 
into his handling of the war against 
the American rebels during 1776-78. 
Unfortunately, the inquiry had in 
turn stirred up a nasty public debate. 
Now, one year after his 1778 resigna- 
tion as commander-in-chief of Brit- 
ish forces in America, Howe was 
reading an anonymous letter charg- 
ing that his neglect had “sacrificed 
a British army and involved his 
country in a degree of disgrace it 
never before had experienced." 


Howe may have taken some small 
comfort in sharing the blame with 
others, for there was enough to go 
around. In an orgy of accusations 
and countercharges, London was 
seeking a scapegoat for the loss of 


Surrounded by an American army 
three times the size of his own 
invasion force, dejected British Lieu- 
tenant General John Burgoyne 

(left center) presents his sword in 
surrender to American General 
Horatio Gates at Saratoga, New 
York, on October 17, 1777. The 
American victory was a turning point 
in the Revolution, and Saratoga 


an entire British army to a ludicrous 
array of farmers and backwoodsmen 
in a place called Saratoga. 

Less than three years before, the 
Ministry had assured Parliament 
and the public that the largest over- 


and its officers would later be com- 
memorated in this monumental 
painting by John Trumbull, which 
hangs in the Capitol rotunda 

in Washington, D.C. In England there 
would be no such honors for the 
British leaders involved — but rather 
charges of incompetence and 
neglect in their planning and execu- 
tion of the disastrous campaign. 


The commander-in-chief of the American 
campaign had, his critics charged, 
“sacrificed a British army and involved 
his country in a degree of disgrace it 
never before had experienced." 


COURTESY OF THE ANNE S. K. BROWN MILITARY COLLECTION. BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Commander of British forces in America during 1776-78, General William 
Howe had the reputation of being excessively cautious. But Howe's failure 
to rendezvous with and support General Burgoyne's beleaguered army 

in New York was more due to the absence of specific orders from the Minis- 
try than because of-any lack of aggressiveness. Nevertheless, back in 
England Howe would share much of the blame for the defeat at Saratoga. 
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seas army in Britain's history, 
backed by a navy that sailed virtu- 
ally uncontested in American 
waters, would quickly subdue a few 
stubbornly rebellious colonists. 
London had been buoyed by opti- 
mistic reports that the vast majority 
of colonists remained loyal to the 
Crown, ready to quash the rebellion 
with just a little aid from the home- 
land. 

But the rebellion had turned into a 
revolution that could not be 
checked, and then in October 1777 
the surprising and humiliating de- 
feat at Saratoga had occurred. It was 
a loss that would cost the British 
dearly: the American victory would 
boost the flagging morale of the 
rebel army and, more importantly, 
convince the French to enter the war 
with the troops and fleet that would 
ultimately prove decisive. 

Now a reckoning was needed. Sir 
William, who had been widely at- 
tacked for failing to rescue the army 
at Saratoga, had called for the in- 
quiry to determine “whether the 
fault lay in the commanders of His 
Majesty's fleets and armies, or in the 
ministries of state." 

General John Burgoyne, the com- 
manding officer at Saratoga, had 
also heard his conduct impugned. A 
contemporary, reflecting on Bur- 
goyne's other career as a playwright, 
noted that *men of lively imagina- 
tion are not fit for real business mili- 
tary or political, they make apt com- 
parisons, ingenious metaphors . . . 
but they are neither statesmen nor 
soldiers." 

And the American Secretary, Lord 
George Germain, had absorbed 
some of the most withering parlia- 
mentary blasts. “An army of ten 
thousand men destroyed," charged a 
member of the House of Commons, 
*through the ignorance, the obsti- 
nate, willful ignorance and incapac- 
ity of the Noble Lord." 

The blame centered around these 
three men. Who was at fault— 
Howe, Burgoyne, or Germain? 


he British strategy for 1777 had 

begun with General Burgoyne's 
presentation to the Ministry of his 
“Thoughts for Conducting the War 
from the Side of Canada.” Burgoyne 
planned to move a sizable army 
from Quebec down the Hudson Val- 
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ley, seize rebel strongholds along the 
way, and eventually effect a junction 
at Albany with General Howe’s 
army, which would march up from 
New York. Control of the Hudson 
would then effectively isolate New 
England, the heartland of the rebel- 
lion, from the other colonies. 

In the French and Indian Wars the 
Hudson route with its added security 
had been vital; now, no one in the 
Ministry seemed to note that with 
complete British control of the seas, 
the land route had become obsolete. 
Nevertheless, Burgoyne’s scheme re- 
ceived approval in March, and 
shortly thereafter he set sail for Can- 
ada. 

General Howe in New York re- 
mained oblivious to this decision. 
He had been concocting his own 
plan for taking his army south. If he 
could take Philadelphia, a leading 
port, centrally located, and the seat 
of the Continental Congress, the 
blow might be decisive. More impor- 
tantly, the elusive General Washing- 
ton would have to defend Philadel- 
phia, giving Howe the opportunity 
to destroy the main rebel army. In 
addition, massive Loyalist support 
could be expected in Pennsylvania 
once a British army showed its col- 
ors in the colony. 

Less than a month after he ap- 
proved Burgoyne’s plan, Lord Ger- 
main authorized Howe’s Pennsyl- 
vania campaign. 


ritain could hardly have pro- 
duced two generals less alike 
than Burgoyne and Howe. “Gentle- 
man Johnny” Burgoyne was a dash- 
ing commander who boasted a mi- 
nor artistic talent (he was the author 
of several forgettable plays), a great 
popularity with all who served under 
him, and an abundance of self-con- 
fidence. Ambition was not a quality 
wanting in the young officer who 
had eloped with the Earl of Derby’s 
daughter, presented to the Ministry 
his personal prescription for win- 
ning the war in America, and wa- 
gered fifty guineas that he would re- 
turn home victorious in less than a 
year’s time. One historian has re- 
marked that the general had perhaps 
“more sail than ballast." 
Burgoyne's enterprise even en- 
compassed the translation of Shake- 
speare's As You Like It into 4 


“Men of lively imagination are not fit for 
real business military or political, 

they make apt comparisons, ingenious 
metaphors... but they are neither 
statesmen nor soldiers." 


COPYRIGHT THE FRICK COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


Boasting that he would return victorious to England in less than a year, 


sometimes-playwright "Gentleman Johnny" Burgoyne marched confidently 
down the Hudson Valley during the summer of 1777, in a movement 
designed to isolate rebellious New England from the other colonies. 

The lack of expected support from Howe, and his own dogged insistence on 
following outdated orders, would prove fatal to his plan. 
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The British strategy for 1777 called for Burgoyne 
and Howe to join forces at Albany, New York. 
Why did the autumn of that year find Burgovne at 
Saratoga and Howe in Philadelphia? 


*more readable" eighteenth-century 
phraseology, a sampling of which 
speaks volumes: 


From his eyelids wan and hollow 
How the big tears follow — follow 
Down his face in piteous chace, 
How they follow, follow, follow 
Without stop, drop by drop, 
How they follow drop by drop! 


That Burgoyne's ambition exceeded 
his talent was soon to be evident to 
everyone. 

Sir William Howe — described in- 
cisively as “tall, dark, inarticulate” 
— possessed little of Burgoyne's per- 
sonal charm and none of his verve. 
By the end of his tour in America as 
commander-in-chief, his critics 
charged him with a lack of aggres- 
siveness bordering on supineness. In 
. victories over Washington at Long 
Island and Brandywine, Howe was 
accused of failing to press on to the 
complete defeat of the routed rebel 
army. When, in the winter of 
1777-78, he lodged comfortably in 
Philadelphia while Washington and 
his ragged army lay encamped in 
nearby Valley Forge, Howe's critics 
saw more evidence of his indolence. 

It mattered little that there were 
good reasons for his caution. Uncer- 
tain intelligence, difficult terrain, 
and the responsibility to preserve a 
viable force in the face of enormous 
problems of reinforcement from 
England plagued Howe and all Brit- 
ish commanders in America. 

. Not that Sir William did not have 
real shortcomings: his caution was 
excessive, and while his fellow offi- 
cers were quick to call him a brave 
and good executive officer, a num- 
ber were heard to suggest quietly 
that perhaps he was not quite mate- 
rial for commander-in-chief. One, a 
Major Wemyss, noted that Howe's 
*manners were sullen and ungra- 
cious, with . . . a propensity to 
pleasure." This propensity took the 
form of a great fondness for the 
women who accompanied* him 
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through every campaign. A contem- 
porary bard taunted: 


Awake, awake, Sir Billy, 
There's forage in the plain. 
AR! leave your little filly, 
And open the campaign. 


Had he not felt victimized by Sir 
William's inertia, John Burgoyne 
might have appreciated the rhyme. 


he overall British strategy for 

1777 called for these two very 
different generals to join forces at 
Albany, New York. Why did the au- 
tumn of that year find General Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga and General 
Howe in Philadelphia? The answer, 
and the problem, lay in London. 

As Britain's American Secretary, 
Lord George Germain coordinated 
all military operations in the colo- 
nies from England. Contemporaries 
alternately described him as tough 
and cowardly — an apparent paradox 
until one recognizes the attributes of 
the common bully. In 1759, after 
failing to bring the British cavalry 
forward at the Battle of Minden in 
the Seven Years War, Germain had 
been court-martialed and cashiered 
as “unfit to serve His Majesty in 
any military capacity whatever." Six- 
teen years later he found himself in 
charge of the war effort in America. 
Germain's resourceful revival 
through a series of minor posts and 
service in Parliament reflected the 
corruption of eighteenth-century 
British politics as much as his own 
considerable perseverance. It also 
demonstrated the value of connec- 
tions—in this case the good graces 
of the ultimate connection, King 
George III. 

Germain held the rigid position 
that the vast majority of American 
colonists remained loyal to the king, 
and that Parliament's authority over 


Suggested additional reading: The War 
for America, 1775-1783 by Piers Mac- 
Kesy (Harvard University Press, 1964). 


the Colonies stood absolute. In 
short, he exhibited the quality that 
has put counselors in favor with 
kings since time immemorial: he 
told George III what he wanted to 
hear. 

Germain suffered two great 
handicaps in conducting the war in 
the Colonies. First, London was too 
far from America for expedient con- 
trol. Messages sent from London to 
commanders in the field took over 
two months to deliver; communica- 
tions between armies as far apart as 
those of Howe and Burgoyne took 
more precious time. Second, Ger- 
main's talent for acquiring power 
greatly exceeded his talent for exer- 
cising it. 


he obvious fact that two armies 

traveling in the same direction 
would not intersect for joint action 
seemed to elude everyone involved 
until hindsight could be brought to 
bear after the disaster at Saratoga. 
Although Germain approved the 
part of Burgoyne's plan that speci- 
fied a junction with Howe at Al- 
bany, he clearly thought of this as a 
convenient union for unspecified fu- 
ture operations, rather than as an 
immediate tactical necessity. During 
a seven-week period beginning on 
March 3, 1777, when he approved 
Howe's Pennsylvania campaign, 
Germain wrote to Howe no fewer 
than eight times, yet not once did he 
mention the need for Howe to link 
his army with Burgoyne's. 

Only a copy of a letter from Ger- 
main to the British commander in 
Canada, Sir Guy Carleton, in- 
formed Howe of Burgoyne's mission 
at all, and this letter did not include 
instructions for Howe's cooperation. 
In fact, Sir William felt certain that 
his move to the south would actually 
aid Burgoyne's advance, since it 
would divert the only real threat to 
the northern British force that any- 
one foresaw — Washington's Conti- 
nental Army. 


Saratoga through British eyes: This 
anonymous cartoon, published 
after London received word of Bur- 
goyne's surrender, reflects the 
critical British reaction to the debacle. 
Entitled *The Yanke's Triumph, 

or B------ E Beat,” it depicts a seated 
General Howe receiving Bur- 
goyne's sword, while American sol- 
diers feed famished redcoats, who 
had been reduced to partial rations. 
“What shall I. say?" asks Burgoyne. 
"Say hunger tames Lions," 
responds Howe. 


With Burgoyne's safety in mind, 
General Grey, one of Howe's subor- 
dinates, noted that a *more solid di- 
version could not have been made, 
than that of drawing General Wash- 
ington, and the whole continental 
army, near three hundred miles off. 
With the forces that Sir William 
Howe had under his command Y 


think, if General Washington had a 
wish, it was for him to have gone up 
the North [Hudson] River." 

Back in London, Germain agreed. 
Told that Washington had dis- 
patched only three thousand men to 
Albany, Germain replied, “If this is 
all he does, he will not distress Bur- 
goyne." It was, in fact, all that Wash- 
ington did. Nearly everyone on the 
British side felt assured that Bur- 
goyne was safe. 


hrough the early summer Bur- 

goyne moved his army down the 
Richelieu River and Lake Cham- 
plain with little difficulty. Lying be- 
tween Lake Champlain and Lake 
George, Fort Ticonderoga guarded 
the route south as it had through the 
French and Indian Wars, and its 
rebel defenders seemed to pose the 
most serious threat to Burgoyne's 
march to Albany. The British se- 


cured the high ground near the fort 
and positioned their artillery, and in 
July Ticonderoga fell without a 
fight. The rebels, noted Burgoyne 
blithely, had *no men of military sci- 
ence." 

Detaching an occupation force at 
the fort, Burgoyne continued his 
march south with unbounded opti- 
mism. His dispatches to London 
and New York burst with confi- 
dence, and he boasted that with 
more flexible orders he could march 
east and single-handedly bring the 
rebels of New England to their 
knees. 

With the patience of the under- 
dog, General Washington hoped 
that "the confidence derived from 
his [Burgoyne's] success may hurry 
him into measures which will in their 
consequences be favourable to us." 
His words proved prophetic. 

During August the carefully 
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‘Ignorance had stamped every step taken 
during the course of the expedition, 

but it was the ignorance of the Minister 
for the American Department." 


COURTESY OF THE WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR 


As Britain's American Secretary, Lord George Germain coordinated all 
military operations in America. Germain's approval of conflicting 

strategies for Burgoyne's and Howe's campaigns in 1777, and his subsequent 
neglect to communicate to Howe the necessity to support Burgoyne, 

would bring down on his head charges that an army of ten thousand men 
had been destroyed A hrough the ignorance, the obstinate, willful 

ignorance and incapacity of the Noble Lord." 
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woven fabric of Burgoyne's plans 
unraveled with dizzying speed. A 
supporting army moving down the 
Mohawk River from Canada to join 
Burgoyne north of Albany was 
driven back by rebels at Fort Stan- 
wix. On August 23, Burgoyne re- 
ceived the startling news that Sir 
William Howe was not in New York, 
poised to march north, but was in- 
stead undertaking a campaign in 
Pennsylvania. A series of skirmishes 
depleted Burgoyne's army, and his 
supplies dwindled. Worst of all, the 
rebel forces confronting him swelled 
each day with more New England 
militia. 

Prudence demanded that Bur- 
goyne withdraw to the safety of Ti- 
conderoga, but instead he wrote to 
Germain complaining that his “or- 
ders being positive to ‘force a junc- 
tion with Sir William Howe,’” he was 
*not at liberty to remain inactive." 

Germain was shocked when he re- 
ceived the dispatch. “What alarms 
me most is that he thinks his orders 
to go to Albany to force a junction 
with Sir William are so positive that 
he must attempt at all events the 
obeying [of] them." 

Not until August 16 did Howe re- 
ceive specific instructions from Ger- 
main to “co-operate” with Burgoyne 
after Sir William finished his Penn- 
sylvania campaign. By then Bur- 
goyne had watched what he earlier 
described as “the high road to glory” 
turn into a cul-de-sac. On October 1, 
Howe received word in Philadelphia 
that Burgoyne’s army had encoun- 
tered stiff resistence well north of 
Albany. Two weeks later, finding 
himself surrounded by superior 
forces and with no chance of rescue, 
Burgoyne surrendered. 


he parliamentary inquiry into 
L these events dragged on for 
months. Burgoyne complained that 
he had been shackled by his orders; 
Howe that he had not received any. 
The parade of witnesses, armed with 
hindsight, offered a gamut of opin- 
ion. General Clinton set the tone for 
the accusations against Howe by 
noting that he knew of few officers 
“who did not reprobate the move to 
the Southward, and see the necessity 
of a cooperation with General Bur- 
goyne.” 
General Cornwallis, who had 
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been called to defend Howe, proved 
too scrupulous in his objectivity and 
left the impression that Sir William 
was given to inactivity. Germain pro- 
duced Major General James Robert- 
son, who bluntly reinforced that im- 
pression. Inevitably, the inquiry was 
reminded that in 1774 Sir William, 
as a Whig candidate for Parliament, 
had said that he did not believe in a 
policy of forceful measures in Mas- 
sachusetts. Howe's enemies also 
pointed out that when his older 
brother had been killed fighting the 
French and Indians, the Massachu- 
setts Assembly had erected a monu- 
ment in his honor. 

Major General Grey quickly 
countered these spurious intima- 
tions of treason: *I know of no in- 
stance wherein Sir William Howe 
ever omitted attacking the enemy, or 
of his not doing everything that was 
possible to be done, to promote his 
Majesty's service, the honor of Brit- 
ish arms." 

Though Grey overstated Howe's 
aggressiveness, the defense was just. 
Stupidity, not treason, had caused 
the loss of Burgoyne's army, as 
member of Parliament Edmund 
Burke duly noted: *Ignorance had 
stamped every step taken during the 
course of the expedition, but it was 
the ignorance of the Minister for the 
American department." 

Another member pronounced 
Germain guilty of *an inconsistent 
scheme, an impractical one, unwor- 
thy of a British minister, and rather 
too absurd for an Indian chief." 

Indeed, Germain realized that the 
wheel of accusation would eventu- 
ally roll his way, and he asked Wil- 
liam Knox, Undersecretary of the 
Colonial Department, to prepare his 
defense. Knox, displaying the same 
fastidious candor that marked most 
of the witnesses as they tried to as- 
certain where the ax would fall, ob- 
served that "there certainly was a 
weak place in Lord Sackville's [Ger- 
main's] defence which was the want 
of an official communication to 
Howe of the plan and Burgoyne's in- 
structions, with orders for his coop- 
eration." Germain had not sent in- 
structions to Howe until it was far 
too late for Burgoyne, and years 
later one of the reasons was made 
public. 

Sometime after approving But. 


goyne's campaign, the American 
Secretary was just about to leave 
London for a weekend in Sussex 
when he was reminded that a letter 
had not yet been sent to Howe. Ger- 
main hated to be delayed: *So my 
poor horses must stand in the street 
all the time and I shan't be to my 
time anywhere." Preoccupied with 
his weekend, Germain mentioned 
the preparation of a letter for his 
eventual signature and hurried out. 
The matter was forgotten, and a 
British army marched to destruc- 
tion. 


f course Germain could have 

informed Howe of Burgoyne's 
plan in any of the eight letters he 
sent in March and April of 1777. His 
failure to do so after approving both 
generals' strategies lay at the core of 
the pivotal disaster for British arms, 
and the eventual loss of Britain's 
American colonies. 

The parliamentary inquiry ended, 
however, to no one's satisfaction, 
and recriminations played them- 
selves out in the newspapers with no 
clear winners or losers. Germain's 
responsibility was ultimate, but nei- 
ther of his generals could escape 
blame. 

Burgoyne's Hudson plan suited 
the French and Indian Wars, not the 
new revolution, and as commander 
in the field his insistence on follow- 
ing to the letter the months-old in- 
structions of his superior across the 
ocean—to the final destruction of 
his army — made little sense. 

The strategy of Howe's Pennsyl- 
vania campaign proved equally 
faulty. Philadelphia did not repre- 
sent the keystone to the rebellion; 
the control of American cities would 
not crush this rebellion. 

Finally, the failure of these three 
men to coordinate their ideas, to al- 
low for changing circumstances, and 
to be flexible, proved fatal. Edmund 
Burke could have been thinking of 
Saratoga when he wrote, *Nothing 
in progression can rest on its original 
plan. We may as well think of rock- 
ing a grown man in the cradle of an 
infant." * 


Bruce MacGregor is a free lance writer 
and editor (and occasional English in- 
structor) living in New Jersey. 


“Nothing in 
progression can 
rest on its 
original plan. 
We may as well 
think of rocking 
a grown man 

in the cradle 

of an infant." 
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Pages from an American Album 


Ferdinand Demara, Jr.: 
His undoing was usually that he 


he year is 1951. A warship of the Royal Canadian 

Navy rescues nineteen injured Koreans from a S 
floating wreck that had been shelled by the Commu- 
nists. The captain summons the ship's surgeon: three 
survivors are found to have severe wounds. 

During a storm that rolls the ship over fifteen-foot 
waves all through the night, the doctor cleans, cuts, 
extracts, ties, connects, sutures, and bandages. He re- 
moves a bullet lodged within an inch of one man's 
heart; shrapnel from the groin of another; and for the 
third patient, he collapses a bullet-perforated lung. 

As the crew cheers him in the light of dawn, the 
doctor drinks deeply of rum and then falls into a stu- 
por of sleep. Before he awakens, all nineteen patients 
are able to board another vessel that takes them ashore. 

The HMCS Cayuga remains off the Korean coast for 
some months, and the doctor visits war-torn villages. 
He delivers babies; he dispenses advice on nutrition 
and sanitation; he amputates the arm of a man he finds 
waiting to die of gangrene; and in the midst of all their 
troubles he softens the despair with his enthusiasm for 
work and his laughter. 

Among South Koreans the Navy surgeon's reputa- 
tion is such that the local military commander walks 
seventeen miles one day to shake his hand. Press re- 
leases detailing his exploits are published in news- 
papers across Canada. Soon a New Brunswick doctor 
of the same name and background begins raising ques- 
tions about the hero's identity. 

Though the hero is a most popular and respected 
officer in the Royal Canadian Navy and the son of a 
French-Canadian emigrant to the United States, he is 
not a doctor; nor is he Canadian. His real name is 
Ferdinand Waldo Demara, Jr., and his prior military 
record is desertion from the U.S. Navy —and Army. 

Years before his attempts at military service, Fred 
Demara, Jr, went AWOL from high school, even 
though he easily mastered every subject. As other stu- 
dents awaited the start of a class, Demara would bor- 
row a companion's homework, quickly scan it, return 
it, and then write on a blank paper with no guide 
before him. When the work came back the next day, 
the lender would have mistakes marked by red ink. 
Demara's paper would be unmarked except for an “A” 
at the top of the page. 

But he was a disciplinary trauma, not so much for 
his behavior as for his attitude. In class Demara 
propped his books upright and chuckled at the comics 
inside. But no matter: when caught he could repeat the 
lecture like a tape recorder, including coughs, repeti- 
tions, ahs and ums, and at least one teacher's New 
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did so well 


Yohk accent, to the delight of his Nawth a’ Bawstin 
classmates. 

Although he read five books a day and would even- 
tually speak seven languages, the rebellious, self- 
taught genius never did graduate from high school. 
Instead he ran away from home and entered a Rhode 
Island monastery, reasoning that only the strictest dis- 
cipline could straighten him out. He craved this so 
much that, after leaving several Catholic orders, he 
started enlisting in military service. When U.S. Navy 
routine proved too boring, he went AWOL and 
promptly joined the Army. 

On Army leave, Demara visited his tentmate's home 
in New Orleans. His friend's mother was delighted by 
Demara's keen interest in family mementos and rec- 
ords— even more so when Demara paid her a second 
visit, alone, and asked for another look at the docu- 
ments. He left as her card-carrying “son,” soon to join 
another Catholic order. 
` Thus was born “The Great Imposter.” For the next 
twenty years, by the use of such ill-gained credentials, 
Demara took positions ranging from deputy sheriff in 
Washington State to college dean in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. His strategies for obtaining letterheads and tran- 
scripts for credentials were ingenious, and he once 
bragged that he was the greatest thief in history be- 
cause he so often had his loot sent to him. In time his 
own past characters — including a “former employer” 
named Fred W. Demara — became references. 

Throughout the 1940s and '50s Demara performed 
numerous impersonations, dropping from sight and 
assuming a new alias whenever his deception was ex- 
posed. On one of the rare occasions that he went to 
prison, an island community on the Maine coast sent a 
delegation to his Augusta jail cell to invite the pre- 
tended teacher back to their high school, all forgiven. 
Charges against him were soon dropped. 

Demara did gain considerable experience with 
prison life when confined for eighteen months in the 
Navy barracks in San Pedro, California. As editor of 
the camp newspaper, Tars and Bars, he learned about 
prison maintenance and administration. This was to 
serve him well when he arrived, inevitably, in Texas. 

Corrections officers there later credited him, as an 
assistant warden, with initiating recreational programs 
and restoring peace to a troubled maximum security 
prison in Huntsville. He had moved freely among the 
inmates, some of whom found in him a first friend, 
and the general manager tried unsuccessfully to retain 
him after he had been uncovered. 

Demara became a cult hero in 1952 when Life maga- 
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by Jack Garvey 


zine revealed some of his past impersonations, and 
again in 1959 upon the publication of the best selling 
biography, The Great Imposter. As Warner Brothers 
cast Tony Curtis in the multi-role, Groucho Marx kid- 
ded the truly great but most improbable imposter 
about his six-foot-plus, nearly three-hundred-pound 
job qualifications. And when Steve Allen asked why he 
did it, Demara’s only explanation was “rascality.” 

There is little record of his activities after 1963. Al- 
though his occasional visits to his hometown of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, continued into the 1970s, he 
never explained his time away from the mill city; nor 
did he speak of past escapades. In Lawrence to this 
day, Demara is remembered as an ever-cheerful, talka- 
tive, boyish man who effortlessly won friends. 

However, the two Los Angeles doctors who were his 
closest friends after 1980 tell another story. One called 
him “the most miserable, unhappy man I have known.” 
Said the other: “There was no way he could fit into the 
system.” 

How can the hometown account and that of the two 
doctors both be true? 

Demara enjoyed life as much as he enjoyed serving 
people; he was a Robin Hood of public service who 
reasoned that he did wrong in order to do right. He 
thrived in most of his roles and wanted to remain in a 
number of them for all of his life. 

His undoing was usually that he did so well. No 
matter what he undertook, he strove for something 
better than what he found, and he usually realized 
some success before the mere fact of attention brought 
him down. Charges against him were rare because most 
of his “victims” would have testified in his behalf. The 
supreme irony of his life is that he so often helped 
others “fit into the system.” 

Demara’s last wish went unfulfilled: he wanted to 
write a book warning young people against the abject 
misery of a life of fraud. Sadly, the remorse of his later 
years also caused him to forget another side of his past 
life. What he lost was a memory of the hope, energy, 
and joy he brought to people wherever and however — 
and as whoever he was at the time — he found them. 

He did realize another wish, however: to live his last 
years under his own name. During the late 1970s, Fer- 
dinand Waldo Demara, Jr., ministered to the sick and 
dying at an Anaheim, California, hospital. The one- 
time “Great Imposter” died of heart failure on June 7, 
1982. x 


Jack Garvey (whose father attended high school with Fred 
Demara, Jr.) is.a newspaper columnist and free lance writer 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
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American Profiles 


Two hundred years after his birth, the **practical naturalist” 
remains unparalleled as the master artist of American birds. 


John James 


Audubon 


by Paul Rosta 


hat a curious interesting book a Biogra- 
pher— well acquainted with my life could 
write," John James Audubon once remarked. 


For once in his life, Audubon was too modest. Born two 
'centuries ago this year, he led a life curious and interest- 
ing enough to keep a platoon of biographers busy. It is 
hard to choose which of Audubon's achievements is 
more impressive: his portraits of American birds, which 
have been called "the greatest monument ever erectd 
[sic] by Art to Nature," or his improbable journey, at 
middle-age, from failure and obscurity to greatness and 
lasting fame. Although now most often linked with the 
conservation organizations that bear his name, Audu- 
bon himself surely wished to be remembered as an artist. 

Yet even if John James Audubon had never lifted a 
brush, he would have been a memorable character. Al- 
though he mingled with the rich and famous on two 
continents, he never quite lost the rough-hewn image of 
an American frontiersman. With his long hair, fine fea- 
tures, and trusty gun, Audubon cut a dashing figure, 
and his exotic appearance captured the fancy of Europe. 

Audubon was a man of many talents. His brother-in- 
law, William Bakewell, remembered him as “an admira- 
ble marksman, an expert swimmer, a clever rider, pos- 
sessed great activity, prodigious strength, and was 
notable for the elegance of his figure and the beauty of 
his features, and he aided nature by a careful attendance 
to his dress. Besides other accomplishments he was mu- 
sical, a good fencer, danced well, and had some ac- 
quaintance with ledgerdemain tricks, worked in hair, 
and could plait willow baskets." To these charms, Audu- 
bon added a love of nature, keen powers of observation, 
and formidable artistic talent. 

Along with Audubon's artistit gifts came a difficult 


temperament. He lived with romantic intensity, and he 
was prone to sharp mood swings, from elation to fright- 
ening depression. Depending upon the situation, he 
could be stubbornly proud or self-doubting, charming 
or abrasive, gracious or ungrateful. But he was also 
blessed with a phenomenal drive that aided his late- 
blooming career. He traveled tirelessly for twenty years 
on behalf of his work, and in his prime thought nothing 
of working fourteen hours at a stretch. Yet Audubon did 
not harness this energy until middle age. Before he made 
up his mind to devote himself to his painting, he frit- 
tered away years in unsuccessful business schemes. 

Much of this knowledge we owe to Audubon himself, 
for he was a prolific letter-writer and diarist — though 
prone to exaggeration. He claimed to have studied under | 
Jacques-Louis David, the great painter at the court of 
Napoleon; if Audubon did study under David, then his 
tutelage was brief. He was particularly vague about the 
circumstances surrounding his birth: depending on who 
he was talking to, he might claim his birthplace as 
France, Louisiana, or San Domingo (now Haiti). For a 
time, the rumor circulated that he was actually the lost 
Dauphin of France. If Audubon was imaginative about 
his birth, he may be forgiven, for all his life he was 
haunted by the truth. In reality he was illegitimate, the 
son of a French sea captain and his mistress. 


Ever conscious of his romantic frontier image, John 
James Audubon appeared in many of his portraits 
—as in this one by Thomas W. Wood —with his trusty 
gun and bandoleer. The artist's wildlife paintings 
were based on observations of freshly-obtained speci- 
mens, and as an avid hunter he had no hesitation in 
shooting hundreds of birds for his work. 


22) PORTRAIT BY THOMAS W. WOOD FROM A PORTRAIT BY JOHN WOODHOUSE AUDUBON AT THE REQUEST OF MORRIS K. JESUP 
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“What a curious interesting book a Biographer—well acquainted 
with my life could write.” 


ohn James Audubon, christened Jean Jacques 

Fougere Rabin, was born in Les Cayes, San Do- 
mingo on April 26, 1785. His father, Jean Audubon, had 
served in the French Navy, and had commanded a war- 
ship at the Battle of Yorktown in 1781. After the Ameri- 
can Revolution, he went to San Domingo to serve as the 
agent of a French merchant. Audubon's wife, the former 
Anne Moynet, remained in France while he worked to 
build his fortune. In San Domingo Audubon took a 
mistress, a Mademoiselle Rabin, who gave birth to their 
son, and then died soon after. Jean Audubon's next mis- 
tress, Catherine Bouffard, bore their daughter, Rosa, in 
1787. 

In 1790 Jean Audubon returned to France with his two 
children. They left in time to avoid revolutionary up- 
heaval in San Domingo, but arrived just in time for the 
Revolution in France. Jean Audubon was away on naval 
duty much of the time the children were growing up. 
Anne Audubon, in a display of extraordinary generosity, 
agreed to adopt and raise the children as her own. She 
was a doting stepmother, and apparently indulged Jean 
Jacques to a fault. 

Of his childhood, Audubon later recalled that “in- 
stead of applying closely to my studies, I preferred asso- 
ciating with boys of my own age and disposition, who 
were more fond of going in search of birds' eggs, fishing, 
and shooting, than of better studies." 

Although he was a spirited and handsome lad, Jean 
Jacques had little of the scholar in him and was making 
no progress toward a career. Jean Audubon wanted his 
son to have a taste of business and to improve his Eng- 
lish, and, perhaps more importantly, to avoid Napo- 
leon's draft. In 1789 he had purchased a farm, Mill 
Grove, in Pennsylvania, and in 1803 he sent his son 
there. Soon after Jean Jacques arrived for his first look 
at the United States, he adopted the more American- 
sounding name *John James." 

During his two carefree years at Mill Grove, Audubon 
made no great progress in either English or business, but 
continued to enjoy a vigorous outdoor life. *Hunting, 
fishing, drawing, and music occupied my every mo- 
ment," he remembered; *cares knew I not, and cared 
nought about them. I purchased excellent and beautiful 
horses, and visited all such neighbors as I found con- 
genial spirits, and was as happy as happy could be." 

Already fascinated with birds, Audubon spent many 
happy hours drawing and observing them. In what may 
have been the first experiment of its kind in America, he 


Suggested additional reading: John James Audubon by Alex- 
ander B. Adams (G.P Putnam's Sons, 1966); Audubon: A 
Biography by John Chancellor (The Viking Press, 1978); and 
The Original Water-Color Paintings by John James Audubon 
for The Birds of America with an introduction by Marshall B. 
Davidson (American Heritage, 1966). 
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This watercolor of a male wild turkey, probably painted 
in Louisiana in 1825, was the model for Plate I in 

The Birds of America. By the time the monumental 
project was completed in 1838, Audubon had documented 
more than four hundred species of American birds. 


banded some phoebes to see if they would return to their 
nests the next year, which they did. 

Another reason for Audubon's happiness at Mill 
Grove was Lucy Bakewell, the eldest daughter of neigh- 
bors. The Bakewells were emigrants from England, 
where they had counted among their friends Erasmus 
Darwin, the grandfather of Charles Darwin, and Sir 
Joseph Priestly, discoverer of oxygen. Audubon fell in 
love with Lucy at first sight, if his account is to be 
believed, and wanted his father's permission to marry 
her. But Jean Audubon wanted his son to wait before 
taking on the responsibilities of marriage. In 1805 Audu- 
bon traveled to France, presumably to gain his father's 
consent for his marriage. In this he was still unsuccess- 
ful. After he left France again the next spring, he never 
saw his father and stepmother again. 

When he arrived back in the United States in 1806, 
Audubon took steps to show his readiness for marriage. 
He went to Philadelphia and declared his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States. He also made up 
his mind to go into business, and went to New York and 
worked briefly for a firm belonging to Benjamin Bake- 
well, Lucy's uncle. In his spare time, Audubon pursued 
his interest in birds by working as a taxidermist for Dr. 
Samuel Latham Mitchill, a physician, public official, 
and naturalist. 


n 1807 Audubon embarked on what would become a 

thirteen-year series of unsuccessful business ventures. 
With Ferdinand Rozier, the son of one of Jean Audu- 
bon's friends, he moved to Louisville, Kentucky, and 
opened a store. The kindest that might be said for Audu- 
bon's devotion to business is that as a merchant, he was 
an excellent bird watcher. In Louisville, he later recalled, 
“I seldom passed a day without drawing a bird, or not- 
ing something respecting its habits, Rozier meanwhile 
attending the counter." 

Once, on his way back from a business trip, Audubon 
allowed horses carrying bags of money and merchandise 
for the store to wander away while he paused to watch a 
warbler. His marriage to Lucy Bakewell in 1808, and the 
birth of their first son, Victor Gifford, in 1809, failed to 
make Audubon more attentive to business. 

In 1810, Audubon received a visitor who would signif- 
icantly influence the direction of his life— a Scottish art- 
ist, naturalist, and poet named Alexander Wilson. AI- 
though he is little remembered today, Wilson was 
Audubon's predecessor as the most prominent painter of 
American birds. When he stopped at Audubon's store, 
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Wilson was traveling through the United States to sell 
subscriptions to his series of American bird portraits. 
Although Rozier dissuaded him from subscribing, 
Audubon must have been inspired to believe that it was 
possible to publish his own bird paintings. 

Meanwhile the Audubon-Rozier store was not com- 
peting well in Louisville, and in 1810 the partners moved 
the business to Henderson, Kentucky. Although Audu- 
bon was well-known and well-liked in Henderson, his 
casual approach to business eventually was his undoing. 
His partnership with the disgruntled Rozier dissolved, as 
did his next enterprise with his brother-in-law, Thomas 
Bakewell. 

Frustrated by his inability to succeed in business, 
Audubon began a series of rapid moves along the Missis- 
sippi River. When his plans failed in one town, he would 
quickly relocate to another, sometimes with Lucy and 
their family, sometimes not. His plans were rarely 
thought-out, which inevitably led to failure. 

In one scheme in 1819 Audubon bought a boat, and 
then resold it to a group whose credit turned out to be 
worthless. In this venture, Audubon had enlisted George 
Keats, the brother of poet John Keats. George Keats had 
come to America with the hope of restoring the family 
fortunes, but instead had the bad luck to fall in with the 
irresponsible Audubon. John Keats wrote to his brother: 
“I cannot help thinking Mr. Audubon is a dishonest 
man. Why did he make you believe he was a Man of 
Property? How is it his circumstances have altered so 
‘suddenly?” 

Audubon’s creditors wanted to know the same thing, 
but he had no good answer for them. He had gone 
through loans from the Bakewells, spent money from his 
father, and even spent Lucy’s dowry, with nothing to 
show for it except a succession of failures. By 1821 he 
owed the Bakewells alone more than nineteen thousand 
dollars. Before declaring bankruptcy, Audubon served 
time in jail for his debts. 

Audubon’s family, which now included a second son, 
John Woodhouse, moved in with friends. Meanwhile, 
Audubon, financially ruined at age thirty-five, set out 
alone. He worked as a portrait painter in Louisville and 
in New Orleans, as a taxidermist for a museum in Cin- 
cinnati, and as a tutor on various plantations. 

One of Audubon’s stranger adventures during these 
wanderings took place in New Orleans in 1821. The art- 
ist was approached on the street by a mysterious woman 
who commissioned him to paint a portrait of her as she 
posed in the altogether. As a payment, the mystery 
woman told Audubon to choose the best gun he could 
find in New Orleans. We might dismiss this episode as 
another product of Audubon’s imagination, except that 
he immediately wrote to Lucy with a full account of the 
incident. 


ard though these years were, they were not unpro- 
ductive. Around 1820 Audubon finally decided to 
undertake his life’s ambition: a complete series of paint- 
ings of American birds. Wherever he traveled, he ob- 
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Audubon's paintings successfully combined scientific 
accuracy with artistic imagination. He liked to show 

his birds in motion, chasing prey, feeding their young, 
or landing at their nests. A particularly dramatic 
example is his depiction of a red-shouldered hawk 
attacking a covey of bobwhites. The artist effected 
changes or additions in many of his paintings by cut- 
ting out and pasting on various details; in this com- 
bination oil-watercolor, the blades of grass in the fore- 
ground were painted separately and pasted on. 


COURTESY OF THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. NEW YORK CITY. 


“So full was my mind of birds and their habits, 
that in my sleep I continually dreamed of birds." 
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“I am not a learned naturalist . . . only a practical one." 


served and collected specimens, from which he painted. 
He was often assisted by his student-helper Joseph Ma- 
son, a gifted teenager who painted plants and flowers 
for the backgrounds of Audubon's works. Years later, 
Audubon used many of Mason's backgrounds in his 
published paintings, but failed to give Mason the credit 
he deserved. 

In order to have the necessary time and proximity to 
study his subjects, Audubon, an expert marksman, shot 
his specimens, then wired them into lifelike positions. 
He painted them as rapidly as he could, as even the early 
stages of decomposition altered their appearance and 
coloring. He often further preserved his specimens 
through taxidermy. 

In 1824 Audubon made a decisive trip to Philadelphia 
on behalf of his bird portfolio. He did not succeed in 
finding a publisher, but he did make influential friends 
and enemies. Among the new friends were the noted 
painter Thomas Sully and the ornithologist Charles 
Bonaparte (a nephew of Napoleon). Chief among the 
enemies was George Ord, the editor and staunch ally of 
bird painter Alexander Wilson. Ord perceived Audubon 
as a threat to Wilson; consequently his relationship with 
Audubon was hostile and vindictive. Throughout Audu- 
bon's subsequent career Ord and other Wilson sup- 
porters would do their best to discredit John James. This 

' opposition led Audubon to the critical realization that 
his best hope for success was to find an engraver and 
publisher in England. But first he would need to raise 
the capital. 

Audubon rejoined his wife and children in Bayou 
Sarah, Louisiana, where Lucy was working as a teacher. 
In order to save money for the trip, he began teaching 
art, music, and dancing. By the spring of 1826, the 
Audubons had saved enough cash to send John James 
and his portfolio to England. He arrived in Liverpool 
with letters of introduction to the influential Rathbone 
family, who arranged for a one-man show of Audubon's 
bird paintings. The exhibition was a smash hit, and 
Audubon suddenly found himself the talk of the town 
after years of struggle, poverty, and obscurity. *I am well 
received everywhere," he wrote, *my works praised and 
admired, and my poor heart at last relieved from the 
great anxiety that has for so many years agitated it, for I 
know now that I have not worked in vain." 

But rather than taking advantage of the momentum 
of popularity his Liverpool show had created, and doing 

as his friends advised — moving the exhibition to London 
or Paris— Audubon took his paintings to Manchester. 
There he received a lukewarm public response, and his 
fragile spirits fell. He left for Edinburgh, where he 
wrote, “I felt one of those terrible attacks of depression 
to which I so often fall a prey overtaking me, and I 
forced myself to go out to destroy the painful gloom that 
I dread at all times, and of which I am sometimes abso- 
lutely afraid.” 3 
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I: Edinburgh in 1827, Audubon finally found an en- 
graver for his paintings: William Lizars, who not only 
provided his expert craftsmanship but also helped the 
artist to learn the fine points of business. Audubon de- 
cided to call his work The Birds of America, and, like 
Alexander Wilson, to sell it by subscription. The portfo- 
lio was to be published over a period of several years, 
five paintings at a time. Because it would cost one thou- 
sand dollars for a complete set, The Birds of America 
was beyond the reach of most people, and Audubon 
sought subscriptions from the gentry, royalty, and large 
institutions. 

As he would do for the rest of his career, Audubon 
attended to every detail of the portfolio's production. 
Over the objections of some of his friends, Audubon 
insisted that his bird portraits be published in a huge 
*double elephant" folio, measuring more than two feet 
wide and four feet high. He knew that this would make 
the work bulky and expensive, but the oversized folio 
allowed Audubon to paint the birds life-size, which 
added to the powerful realism of the paintings. He also 
kept careful watch over the quality of the engravings. At 
that time, every print had to be colored by hand: Audu- 
bon constantly checked the work of the colorists in the 
engraver's shop, and complained whenever the coloring 
displeased him. 

After spending the better part of a year in England 
and Scotland, Audubon arrived in London in 1827. He 
soon received word that the colorists in Lizars's work- 
shop had gone on strike, halting production of the 
prints. Audubon had the good fortune of finding a bril- 
liant young engraver named Robert Havell to take over 
the coloring, and soon replaced Lizars with Havell. Both 
men worked to preserve all of the drama and vigor of 
Audubon's paintings, and sometimes added a fine back- 
ground to the originals. 

While Audubon was in London, Thomas Sully sent 
word from Philadelphia that some of Alexander 
Wilson's supporters were trying to discredit Audubon's 
scientific observations. Audubon had published a paper 
that contradicted a common belief of the time: he main- 
tained that vultures and other carrion feeders find their 
prey by sight, not by smell. Wilson's group also attacked 
Audubon for a dramatic painting in The Birds of Amer- 
ica that showed a rattlesnake attacking a mockingbird's 
nest — arguing that rattlesnakes do not climb trees. But 
in both cases, subsequent research has confirmed that 
Audubon was on the mark. 

Audubon's authority came from his own observa- 


Audubon painted what he saw, rather than what 
convention said was correct. In Plate 44 of The Birds of 
America — showing a rattlesnake attacking nesting 
mockingbirds — he got into trouble with professional 
ornithologists, who claimed that rattlesnakes do not 
climb trees. Audubon was later proven to be accurate. 


COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. NEW YORK CITY 
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*I know now that I have not worked in vain." 


Although Audubon did not consciously follow a school 
of art, many of his paintings — like this one of a 

great blue heron — possess a classical sense of order, 
elegance, and beauty. 


tions. He once confessed to Charles Bonaparte, *Your- 
self knows better than any man . . . that I am not a 
learned naturalist . . . only a practical one." The artist's 
lack of scientific training did let him down on one occa- 
sion: he once mistook the immature bald eagle, with 
brown feathers, for the adult of a different species. For 
the most part, though, Audubon's observations were 
painstakingly accurate, and his paintings reflected his 
Obsession for detail. 

In 1828 Audubon took time out from his labors in 
England to visit France. As he did everywhere, Audubon 
met with artists, scientists, and nobles, including the 
great naturalist Baron Georges Cuvier. Cuvier presented 
Audubon to the French Royal Academy of Sciences, and 
praised his birds as “the greatest monument ever erectd 
by Art to Nature." Among those he solicited for a sub- 
scription was the emperor of France, Napoleon III, who 
kept Audubon waiting until the last possible moment 
before informing him that he would subscribe. 


ZA finally returned home from Europe in early 
1829. He had been gone for three long years, but 
this would be only the first of his journeys on behalf of 
The Birds of America. For the next eight years, the enor- 
mous project continued to dominate the lives of Audu- 
bon and his family. Audubon was a one-man industry: 
he worked as his own researcher, artist, salesman, and 
publisher. His obsession with The Birds of America put 
a strain on his marriage, as had his wanderings before, 
but he might never have completed the project without 
the encouragement and loyalty of his wife and sons. 
Audubon's work also absorbed the energies of his sons, 
who served their father variously as agents, business 
managers, or assistants. 

In order to complete this massive undertaking, Audu- 
bon summoned all of his energy and determination. To 
sell subscriptions and oversee the stages of publication, 
he traveled to England in 1830 and 1834, and again in 
1837. During his time in America he made systematic 
expeditions to collect and draw the native birds of New 
England, Canada, the middle Atlantic states, the South, 
and the Gulf Coast. During these years his fame spread: 
he dined with President Andrew Jackson, he became 
involved in scientific controversies, published articles, 
and was elected to membership in scientific societies in 
the United States and abroad. 

Although it is hard to believe, Audubon was busy with 
another enormous undertaking at the same time he was 
working on The Birds of America. During his 1830 visit 
to England he began writing his Ornithological Biogra- 
phy, which was a prose companiort to his Birds. In this 


work, which ran to several volumes, Audubon combined 
his knowledge of American birds with accounts of his 
experiences in the wilderness. Audubon never com- 
manded the English language as well as his native 
French, and in writing Ornithological Biography he re- 
lied upon the editing skills of a young Scottish scientist 
named William MacGillivray. As he did with everything 
else, Audubon threw all of his considerable energies into 
the project. “I sat at it as soon as I awoke in the morn- 
ing,” he later recalled, “and continued the whole day 
long, and so full was my mind of birds and their habits, 
that in my sleep I continually dreamed of birds.” 

The Birds of America was finally completed during 
the summer of 1838. “What a strange realization of a 
dream, this finishing of a work that has cost me so many 
years of enjoyment, of labor, and of vexation,” he re- 
flected. 

Audubon returned home to America from England 
for the last time in 1839, and almost immediately started 
two new projects: a smaller, more affordable version of 
The Birds of North America, and a series of paintings of 
American mammals, grandly entitled The Viviparous 
Quadrupeds of North America. With the earnings from 
his various labors, he bought a comfortable home and a 
generous stretch of land at the northern tip of Manhat- 
tan, on the Hudson River. 

But after decades of wandering, he could not quite 
bring himself to settle down. In 1843 Audubon made the 
western expedition that he had always dreamed of: he 
sailed up the Missouri River on an American Fur Com- 
pany steamer. Although he participated in buffalo 
hunts, he sounded an early prophetic warning about the 
indiscriminate slaughter of wildlife. He noted that “even 
now there is a perceptible difference in the size of the 
herds and before many years the buffalo, like the great 
auk, will have disappeared; surely this should not be 
permitted.” 

By the mid-1840s Audubon’s health began to fail. 
Poor eyesight forced him to give up painting in 1846, 
and his sons had to complete The Viviparous Quadru- 
peds of North America. He suffered a mild stroke in 
1847, and after several years of deteriorating health, 
Audubon suffered a final stroke in January 1851, dying 
January 27. One New York newspaper announced his 
death as that of a gentleman named “John James An- 
derson,” and as one biographer has pointed out, this 
must have diminished the mourners considerably. 

Audubon once admitted that his true desire was not to 
be a man of science, but “to open the Eyes of naturalists 
to Riches untold, and facts hitherto untold.” Two centu- 
ries after his birth, Audubon’s rich heritage of paintings 
still has the power to open viewers’ eyes to nature’s 
wealth. x 


Paul Rosta is a feature writer and book reviewer in Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Eyewitnesses to History. 


A Young Sailor’s Account of the Occupation of Japan 


“I Was There” 


by Bob Loeffelbein 


The war was winding down, they were saying back 
home. That was according to letters I had received in 
what we expected to be our last mail call for a while. Or 
forever, maybe. We saw no letup in the Pacific campaign 
from where we were, and we were ringside, so to speak. 
Of course, we couldn't write that home. It would have 
been censored. We couldn’t even let the folks know 
where we were. 

It was late June 1945, and I was a quartermaster in the 
naval amphibious forces, aboard the USS Grimes, a new 
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assault troop transport. I had noncelebrated my twenty- 
first birthday just a few days previously, on June 24. 

Following are entries from a portion of a diary that I 
kept during the two-and-a-half years I served in World 
War II. They relate my small role in events at the end of 
that war, including participation in the first Allied land- 
ings in Tokyo Bay, and a walk through the mess that was 
Nagasaki, six weeks after the second atom bomb was 
dropped there. It was a time when the world's view. of 
war and survival was being changed forever. 
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June 27, 1945. [At sea west of Hawaii.] Underway 
to we don't know where after loading eight hundred 
more “dogies” [soldiers] into our shipboard “dormito- 
ries,” filling us up eight tiers high in the holds. For many 
it is their first ocean cruise. And what should our eve- 
ning movie selection be but “U-Boat Captain”! That 
should give them a nice, safe feeling! 


June 29. Talk about tight schedules! Chow lines for 
the troops never end, and there is a mile-long line out- 
side the heads night and day. The holds are like blast 
furnaces, but showers, or any waste of water, are forbid- 
den. The worst part for the troops is the lack of things to 
do. They read and sleep and write letters that they don’t 
even know will get mailed, and exercise, a few at a time, 
on deck. 

We aren’t much better off, but we at least have our 
work to keep our minds occupied. The deck crew rather 
likes having troops aboard. The dogies will volunteer for 
any detail—even swabbing decks or chipping paint — 
just to have something to do that is outside. 

It’s funny in a way—here we are in a history-making 
war, the outcome of which can decide the way of the 
world from now on, and the biggest things in our lives 
aboard ship are “What’s for dinner?” and “What’s the 
movie tonight?” 

A lot of the troops, of course, are seasick, which 
doesn’t make their overcrowded quarters smell any 
sweeter. And a lot of them are scared, especially being 
below decks and not being able to see anything, even 
though there isn’t anything to see but sky and water. 
We're uneasy too, not knowing what to expect and none 
of us even knowing where we're going. 


July 3. Lost a day, Sunday, going across the Interna- 
tional Date Line. Had church services anyhow, maybe to 
give the troops something to do, maybe because we're 
heading somewhere now where a prayer won't be amiss. 

Later in the day we were put under quarantine, a fairly 
common occurrence on troop ships. But no one said 
what for, so scuttlebutt has it variously as mumps, scar- 
let fever, both, herpes, gangrene, or just the creeping 
crud! ` 


July 4. Another holiday to add to my growing list of 
celebrations to catch up on sometime. Turkey dinner was 
served as we anchored at the garden spot of the Pacific, 
Eniwetok. I've never seen so many APAs [attack trans- 
ports] and Liberty Ships in one place in my life, outside 
of Pearl Harbor. We could watch four different ships' 
movies at the same time from our bridge. Ours was “Girl 
Crazy" with Rooney and Garland and — big surprise for 
me — old schoolmate Norabelle Roth (known as Noreen 
Nash to the world outside Wenatchee, Washington) who 
used to live just up the street from me, in a bit part. 


July 7. Conferences of big brass are going on at all 
hours, so something's up for sure. Í made up a package 


of personal things I value— ring, watch, gold ID chain, 
and my tailor-mades — and shipped them home on the 
mail boat. I've had an uneasy feeling, a premonition, for 
the past week. 


July 8. Underway 0800 with the Grimes as OTC [ship 
in tactical command] and guide for eleven transports 
full of assault troops, with three tin cans [destroyers] as 
convoy protection. New life jackets issued to everyone. 
Surprise orders to Ulithi. Who back home ever heard of 
it? 


July 12. Arrived Ulithi to find as many APAs here as 
were at Eniwetok. I didn’t know we had this many in our 
whole Navy. 


July 20. Underway in evasive zigzag route as OTC 
again, with a convoy of twenty troop transports, fifteen 
supply ships, three oilers, a couple of auxiliary trans- 
ports, a CVE [small aircraft carrier], and six escort ves- 
sels. We on the bridge crew are busy learning the loca- 
tions of every switch and dial in the wheel house so we 
can operate in complete darkness, especially for “send- 
ing light messages to the convoy.” No kidding, that’s 
what the OD [officer of the deck] told us! 


July 21. I had just walked into the wheel house for my 
evening watch when four people all started shouting or- 
ders: “Cease Zigzag Lights!” “Full Speed!” “Full Left 
Rudder!” “Danger Signal!” We barely managed to avoid 
the incoming off-course AP 6, then went hard right and 
managed to miss the AP 173 we were being forced into 
on the other side. Exciting few moments. Some OD on 
the “6” is going to get a fancy fanny chewing. 


July 23. One of the tin cans dropped a depth charge 
today and sent everyone into false labor. “Precaution- 
ary,” they signaled. 


July 24. Into Ie Shima, passing by Okinawa, one of 
the most picturesque.and beautiful of the islands we've 
seen in our travelogue cruise, with terraced hillsides and 
native villages. Saw no people, though, even with bino- 
culars. I imagine anyone who has been bombed as often 
as they have, by both sides at one time or another, would 
be naturally shy about showing themselves. 


July 27. Underway and arrived Hagushi Anchorage, 
but ran into a problem about off-loading our troops. 
The personnel officer on the beach wouldn't take them, 
because "they are too young [eighteen years old] for 
combat troops!" That's a rule I’ve never heard of. Cap- 
tain Mell asked what he was supposed to do with the 
troops, swim them back home? It took all day, but logic 
won out. 


August 2. Took our task force into the open sea to 
ride out an unexpected typhoon of fifty-knot gales. 
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Winds reached only thirty-five knots as we just caught 
the fringe of it, but the waves still looked a mile high as 
they closed on us. Then, at dusk, we had “General Quar- 
ters” call again. Keeps our record clear— GQ every night 
"we've been here. Lots of stuff in the sea and sky around 
us, it seems, or a lot of nervous people. The typhoon, as 
it turned out, had a beneficial effect, too. It blew away a 
locust invasion that had been expected to hit the 
Okinawa area. 


August 5. Does this make sense? Yesterday the 
bridge crew was told to scrape the paint and shellac off 
all bright work on the bridge and polish it up, just like in 
peacetime. Then today thirty commandos came aboard 
for a conference. It was a madhouse all day. GQ again 
this morning just as I was securing from the midwatch at 
4:00 A.M. It lasted two hours, with sticks of bombs un- 
loading, planes caught in the searchlights, ack-ack stut- 
tering, and tracers shining arcs all over the place! I never 
did go to bed, since I then had the ship's clocks to wind, 
and muster. Business as usual. 


August 6. Underway at OTC for a convoy of about 
forty ships and eleven escorts, traveling in battle zone 
zigzag. The skipper has us taking distance and direction 
readings every ten minutes so there will be no more nose- 
rubbing between convoy members. Wherever we're going 
now, we evidently are on a time schedule, and he doesn't 
want any accidents. 


August 10. Pulled into Ulithi this afternoon and got 
the scoop on the peace talk rumors we've been hearing. 
The atom bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki have 
forced the Japanese to talk surrehder. But there's a stum- 
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bling block — what to do with Hirohito, Japan's living 
god. It turns out we have been sailing around just wait- 
ing for the order to invade Japan proper. The skipper 
said he thought we might be heading stateside now. 


August 14. Underway for and arrived [in] Guam. 
Showing that even captains sometimes don't know what 
is really going on, we immediately commenced loading 
for invasion: Sixth Marine personnel under Major Gen- 
eral Shepherd and correspondents from Life, Look, 
Leatherneck, and other media. Looks like a real glory 
cruise this time! It usually takes sixty days to prepare for 
an invasion, but we were told to be ready to depart for a 
secret point of rendezvous at 1400 [2:00 p.m.] tomorrow. 


August 15. Official word came over the radio: THE 
WAR IS OVER! Every ship in the convoy let loose with 
horns and whistles until we couldn't even hear orders 
being given on the bridge. Now we knew why all the 
reporters were allowed along. Passed Tinian about 0230 
[2:30 a.m.] safely, but only after evasive action when OD 
O'Neill finally decided CIC [the ship's combat informa- 
tion center] wasn't kidding when it reported land dead 
ahead that he said couldn't be there. Sometimes I won- 
der how we've made it this far with hardly a scratch! 


August 16. The war isn't over after all! Papers 
haven't been signed, or some such formality. Anyhow, 
we're still heading for rendezvous with the Third Fleet at 
31° N, 143° E. Discovered about two hundred extra 
gyrenes [Marines] aboard, from the Fourth and Sixth 
divisions, when we ran out of chow and started checking 
billets. Turns out they are AWOL stowaways who wanted 
to be in at the end, the invasion of Japan proper. Like 
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A working party of soldiers at the Customs Dock was our sole reception. It was an entirely peaceful invasion. 


the skipper said, “Who's going to charge them with any- 
thing?” 


August 17. We’ve now counted closer to 250 gyrene 
stowaways. And the other transports all report the same. 


August 18. Rendezvoused Point Look at 2000 [8:00 
P.M.] and started picking up our armada. We're in 
charge of the convoy of troops. The battlewagons [bat- 
tleships] have Nimitz and Halsey aboard as the big 
wheels in the show. Tokyo, here we come! 


August 19. Task Force 31 formed up: about a dozen 
carriers, three or four battleships, dozens of cans and 
DMs [destroyer minesweepers], half a dozen or so cruis- 
ers and oilers, hospital ships, LSVs [landing craft], re- 
pair ships, a little of everything, just one big floating 
naval base. More gold braid aboard now than you'd see 
at a doorman’s convention: a couple of generals, a com- 
modore, captains galore, plus assorted colonels, majors, 
and commanders, along with, of course, our own Trans- 
Div [Transportation Division] staff. Still just sailing 
around awaiting orders, though. The AP correspondent 
aboard, having nothing better to report on, gave our 
glory-bound Grimes a heroic write-up — how we braved 
shellfire at Iwo Jima and mines and kamikaze divers at 
Okinawa. I'll have to get a copy of that to find out how 
brave we've been. 


August 25. Word came yesterday the Japanese peace 
envoy was cabined with Admiral Halsey aboard the Mis- 
souri. Headed in slow, seven knots, today for Sagami 
Wan, the outside harbor of Tokyo Bay, all guns manned 
and everyone alert for possible Pehrl Harbor-type sur- 


prises. A minesweep formation the Revenge, Token, 
Tumult, Pochard, and ten motor minesweepers — pre- 
ceded us. 


August 27. Everyone's fears have been laid to rest. 
It's to be a peaceful invasion. A Japanese pilot, Lieuten- 
ant Commander Z. Kusudo, ex-CO of a destroyer, came 
aboard to take us in. He was interviewed by Webley 
Edwards of CBS (for all four networks), but his answers 
were completely noncommital. Asked what the Japanese 
people think about our coming, he said, *We don't think 
much one way or the other." His face never showed a 
trace of any feeling — completely impassive. We heard a 
playback on the bridge and the Grimes got a couple of 
nice plugs that should help our skipper realize his fon- 
dest dream, that first star. 

I wanted to be ringside for the landing tomorrow, so I 
finagled a job as signalman on one of the landing 
barges. I had to get three watch replacements, plus ap- 
provals from the watch commander, CPO [chief petty 
officer], division officer, OD, and boat officer. I didn't 
have that much trouble getting into the Navy! GQ was 
called late tonight, but it turned out to be Fire Con- 
trolman First Class Martin going overboard. He had 
been telling people he was going to be the first one 
ashore. Maybe he'll leave us a *Kilroy was here" sign 
when we go in tomorrow. 


August 28. Things are still proceeding cautiously. 
Paratroops were supposed to go in for a drop today, but 
the planes we saw went right in and landed at the air- 
port. Restrictions on lights were lifted this evening and it 
was great to see a couple of hospital ships come steam- 
ing in— empty — lit up like Christmas trees. 
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August 30. Went on into Tokyo Bay and began off- 
loading troops and supplies. I was in boat 17 in the sixth 
wave. On the second trip we were the first boat into Red 
Beach (the original invasion name) taking the headquar- 
‘ters officers in. Everyone was tense, guns at ready, but 
we were met only by a very polite Japanese officer with a 
working party still in the wool khaki uniforms that gave 
them a slightly comical look, sort of like our World War 
I uniforms. They unloaded for us. Where we would have 
just heaved everything onto the wharf, they gingerly 
handed everything hand-to-hand and made extremely 
neat stacks, even to stacking various colored seabags 
together. Their officer didn't raise his voice once, but 
those sons of the sun really hopped to anything he even 
suggested. 

The day wasn't without accidents. One of our P-boats 
swamped when it slipped off the beach with its ramp 
down, and an LCM was reported to have hit a loose 
mine. 

The country here looks much like that around San 
Pedro Harbor in California. War, of course, hasn't 
helped its looks any. The harbor, for one thing, is filled 
with floating debris and refuse. We walked through what 
appeared to have been a small naval installation, with 
barracks and other buildings. All were very flimsy con- 
struction, no window glass. We saw lots of caves they 
had dug into hillsides as air raid shelters. Empty bottles 
were lying all over, and the whole area stank to high 
heaven of fish and raw sewage. 

In spite of orders against picking up souvenirs, a 
number of crewmen came back loaded down. Everyone 
was too busy to pay much attention. Stribling had five 
swords, a couple of wristwatches, and a lot of other 
stuff; Thorne had a set of dishes (he's planning to get 
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married as soon as he gets home) and twenty bugles; 
Helmick had two sextants; and Trott and Wakefield had 
to have a cargo net lowered for all their stuff, which 
included a bicycle. 


September 2. Underway for Saipan after turning 
all our landing craft over to the beach boat patrol and 
sending seven crewmen home on points aboard the San 
Diego. Censorship is off and I’m sending my own letters 
for the first time in about a year and a half. One of our 
ninety-day wonders finally got the boom lowered. A 
captain on the beach put Lieutenant W------ on report as 
the *most incompetent beachmaster" he'd ever seen. 
There was a lot of quiet jubilation aboard among crew 
members who've had to serve under him. 


September 5. Into Saipan. Our XO [executive offi- 
cer] is retiring, and some of the officers have been cele- 
brating with him three nights in a row. They came back 
late from liberty about two sheets to the wind and or- 
dered stewards to break out a chicken dinner tonight. 


September 16. Took aboard the Second Marine's 
tanks, band, and H and S Companies, and shoved off 
for Nagasaki on Kyushu, Japan proper. 


September 22. Moored at customs dock in Naga- 
saki Harbor. There is no city anymore, though. The 
atomic bomb leveled it. It has become an instant trash 
pile. A few burned-out shells of buildings are all that's 
left standing, though paradoxes are seen everywhere. For 
example, massive steel plate girders on a double-track 
railway bridge were blown three feet out of kilter, and all 
the trolley cars on the line were demolished, yet the 
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This is how much of Nagasaki looked. The Japanese seemed to be carrying on as usual, and most ignored us. 


fishing rod-like poles holding up the trolley wires were 
left intact. And concrete railings on a bridge were blown 
completely away, yet the bridge roadway was still in use. 

The area had been posted off-limits, but four of us, 
with ship's photographer Bowman, slipped off the ship 
with a supply party and walked until we were the only 
Americans in sight. People were digging in the rubble to 
find what possessions they could. But there were no 
tears anywhere. Every face we saw was impassive, as 
though it had been wiped clean of expression by a cen- 
tral command. Life was going on as usual, with bicy- 
clists and walkers going back and forth on the roads 
around us. Whenever we approached anyone, however, 
they would either move to the edge of the road and face 
away from us, or cross the road to the opposite side and 
continue on, looking straight ahead. Small children, 
playing in the streets, would occasionally get mixed into 
our group, and they would freeze in place, looking 
scared to death, when they realized [that they were 
among Americans]. But they were back playing as soon 
as we had passed. Nothing is so resilient as youth! 

The only expressions on faces that we saw belonged to 
former Japanese soldiers now on working parties dig- 
ging sewage ditches and repairing water lines. They were 
still dressed in well-worn odds and ends of uniforms. 
. Who could blame them for looking sullen or angry? 

Drinking water evidently was a problem. Everyone we 
saw seemed to be carrying a sake bottle, which we 
thought at first held what they were intended to hold . . . 
until we saw a mother give a baby a drink from hers. 

There were, of course, a lot more women around than 
men, all working. Ladies old enough to be grandmoth- 
ers were carrying loads on their backs that would 
founder a mule. And children whb looked nine or ten 


were carrying and caring for even smaller children. Be- 
sides a few bicycles, the only transportation we saw was 
a two-wheel cart, pulled by humans. The city was no- 
ticeably free of any type animal, with not so much as a 
dog roaming around. However, as we went through the 
fringe of the city we saw lots of the poorer houses still 
standing, proving, perhaps, that a percentage of the 
population WILL live through an atom bomb blast, 
contrary to the scare reports that have been written. 

On the way back to the ship we discovered a Japanese 
joy house, evidently back in business already. A gyrene 
MP was posted, though, to be sure no Gls partook of 
the joy. 

The entire city seemed to have been disrupted com- 
pletely, yet there were no fires still burning (though no 
fire equipment was in evidence), roadways were clear 
(though no road crews were seen), and there was abso- 
lutely no looting or other signs of a criminal element 
(though no policemen were seen). It was like a city and 
all its bureaucratic services had been wiped off the face 
of the earth. I was left with the memory of a vacuum, a 
town without noise and a people without feeling left. No 
one, seeing this, could possibly want it to happen again 
anywhere, certainly not on our home shores, which have 
so luckily been free from wartime ravages ever since our 
own internally-organized Civil War. 


September 25. No word on Fire Controlman Mar- 
tin, who went over the side to be the first one ashore in 
Tokyo. Underway today without him for Manila in the 
Philippines. Aren't we EVER going home? x 


Bob Loeffelbein, who lives in Wenatchee, Washington, is the 
author of nearly two thousand magazine articles. 
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by D. Mark Katz 


n June of 1857, lovestruck 
I Armstrong Custer 

decided to have his photo- 
graphic portrait taken for his 
sweetheart. The seventeen-year- 
old youth sat before the camera, 
resting his head lightly on his 
right hand, with his elbow on 
some books on the photogra- 
pher's table. In his other hand he 
held up an ambrotype of his girl- 
friend, Mary Holland. A faint 
smile appeared on his lips, and 
within seconds, the moment was preserved for all 
time. This image (above) marked the beginning of 
a phenomenon that would continue throughout 
Custer's short, yet eventful, life: this was the first 
known sitting of a man who would, among other 
distinctions, become one of the most — if not the 
most — photographed personalities of his time. 

Abraham Lincoln, the most-photographed Amer- 
ican president of the nineteenth century, was the 
subject of approximately 122 photographs, taken 
over a span of nineteen years from 1846 through his 
death in 1865. During an equivalent number of 
years Custer sat for at least thirty-six different pho- 
tographers on seventy-two different occasions, 
accounting for 155 known photographs. 

Custer was without question one of the most con- 
troversial and intriguing American military figures 
of the nineteenth century. Rambunctious as a youth, 
he possessed unwavering courage and gallantry. He 
had a tremendous responsibility thrust upon him at 
the tender age of twenty-four, when he became the 
youngest major general in American history, a rec- 
ord that still stands. During the Civil War he cap- 
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tured more armaments, prison- 
ers, and battle standards than any 
other commander North or 
South, an achievement respected 
by his peers and acknowledged 
by his foes. And during the In- 
dian Wars he became a resolute 
martyr while capturing the imag- 
ination of the entire nation. 
Whether his actions are viewed as 
brave or foolhardy, his conquests 
cannot be ignored. 

History has a way of bestow- 
ing a more lasting immortality on important people 
who die at the height of their earthly achievements. 
Custer was no exception. Interest in him has never 
diminished with the passing of time. 

That he was a brash and egotistical man seems 
evident. His unique military uniforms and western 
attire reflect his flamboyant nature. He was a more- 
than-willing subject for the camera. Accounts of his 
life tell of his wanderlust and temerity. It may be 
said that there was hardly a more colorful character 
in American history. e 

By the same token, there could hardly have been 
a more captivating subject for the photographer. His 
pictures add to the drama of his life. Providing 
insights into his developing character, they reflect 
an ever-changing appearance — his yellow hair in dif- 
ferent styles and lengths; his strong, lean face, 
befreckled and adorned by whiskered variations. 
Windows into the past, they provide us with unfad- 
ing images of an enduring departed soldier — the last 
of the cavaliers. * 

D. Mark Katz is owner and director of the Americana 
Image Gallery in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Adapted with permission from Custer in Photographs by D. Mark Katz (with a preface by Lloyd Ostendorf and foreword by 


William A. Frassanito; Yo-Mark Production Co., Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 1985). Copyright 1985 by D. Mark Katz. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER IN JUNE 1857. BY H. DAVIS. CADIZ. OHIO 


MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER. JANUARY 4. 1865. BY MATTHEW BRADY & COMPANY 


ONE-SIXTH PLATE AMBROTYPE. COURTESY OF MARY FORD AND THE HARRISON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CONTACT PRINT FROM A PREVIOUSLY UNPUBLISHED IMPERIAL COLLODIAN NEGATIVE IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
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Cadet Lieutenant George Armstrong Custer, on or about July 18, 1861, by an unknown New York photographer. 


From the unique, original quartét-plate ambrotype, courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution. 
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"A camp photographer, seeing the two seated on a log, 
chatting, was preparing to photograph them, 
when young Washington called out to a small darkey 
standing near, and placed the child between them, 
saying the picture ought to be called ‘Both sides, the cause. 
And so it appeared in Harper's Weekly." 


1 86 2 Confederate Lieutenant James Barroll Washington (Custer's friend and West Point classmate), captured at 
the Battle of Fair Oaks, Virginia, May 31, 1862, seated by Second Lieutenant George Armstrong Custer, 
May 31, 1862, photographed by James F. Gibson. From an original album gallery card in the author's collection. 


1863 


Captain George Armstrong Custer at General Alfred 
Pleasanton's headquarters, Falmouth, Virginia, first 
week of June 1863, photographed by Timothy H. 
O'Sullivan. Detail from a contact print from the origi- 
nal collodian negative in the Library of Congress. 
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Brigadier General George Armstrong Custer, about September 1863, attributed to photographer William Frank Browne. 
Copied from the original half-pláte ambrotype, courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution. 
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Brigadier General George Armstrong Custer 
with Elizabeth B. Custer, October 23, 1864, 
by Matthew Brady & Co., Washington, D.C. 
Copied from an original carte de visite, cour- 
tesy of the New York Public Library. 


AS. 


Major General George Armstrong Custer, January 4, 1865, by Matthew 
Brady & Co. From an original carte de visite, courtesy of Craig Haffner. 


1865 


Major General George Armstrong Custer and Libbie, October 18, 1865, at 
Hempstead, Texas, by an unknown photographer Copied from the 
unique, unpublished multiple-lense carte de visite-sized tintype, courtesy 
of Dr. Roland Bill. 
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1868 


Lieutenant Colonel George Armstrong Custer, 
February 9, 1868, at Fort Sill, Wichita Mountains, 
thirty-five miles from Fort Cobb, Indian Territory, 
by an unknown photographer. From the unique, Lieutenant Colonel George Armstrong Custer, on or about January 
contemporary albumen print, copied from the lost 24, 1872, by photographer James A. Scholten. From an original 
original tintype, courtesy of Custer Battlefield  cabinet-sized insert, published in Photographic World, courtesy of 
National Monument. i. Andrew Monte. 


1865 


Major General George Armstrong Custer, May 23, 1865, by Matthew Brady & Co. From a contact print from the unique, 
original collodian negative in the National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution. 

Although this is one of the most famous and popular photographs of Custer, its history remains shrouded in mystery. As 
of this date, there are no contemporary albumen prints known to exist. Even though this was perhaps Custer's favorite 
likeness (his wall was adorned by an enlarged copy photograph), his wife's collection contained no original. In 1865, 
Matthew Brady issued a contemporary photographic engraving, yet there is no record of the original plate. In the early 
1950s, George L. Andrews discovered forty-four well-wrapped collodian negatives in his carriage house in Oswego, New 
York. Apparently the collection originated from Andrew Burgess, a past manager of Brady's gallery late in Brady's life. In 
the 1960s Andrews sold the collection to GAF Corporation, which donated the plates to the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Lieutenant Colonel George Armstrong Custer with his scouts, 
Black Hills Expedition, August 1874, by photographer William H. 
Illingworth. Detail from the unique, direct-contact albumen print, 
courtesy of Custer Battlefield National Monument. Custer is 
seated in the chair, and his Indian scout Bloody Knife is pointing to 
the map. The other figures are unidentified. 


Lieutenant Colonel George Armstrong Custer, 
about March 1876, by photographer José M. Mora. 
Copied from the unique, direct-contact albumen 
print now lost, though once at the Sternberg Memo- 
rial Museum, Fort Hays, Kansas, courtesy of Custer 
Battlefield National Monument. + 


Lieutenant Colonel George Armstrong Custer with subjects who are purported to be the Bates sisters, Agnes Bates 
Wellington and Nellie Bates Wadsworth. Possibly taken in November 1874, in Monroe, Michigan, by an unidentified 
photographer. Copied from the unique, original tintype, courtesy of Dr. Lawrence A. Frost. 
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Artifacts 


ENIAC: Revisiting the Legend 


by Simon J. Langlais 


he year is 1946. At a press conference at the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, engineers unveil a mono- 
lithic device crammed into an area the size of a spa- 
cious ballroom. Around three walls stand rows of 
eight-foot-high cabinets, their faces covered with a spa- 
ghetti of plug wires and thousands of control knobs. 
Behind the panels of these accumulators, over seven- 
teen thousand vacuum tubes glow, heating the room to 
stifling temperatures and consuming enough electricity 
to supply a hundred and fifty average homes. 

The machine, now programmed with a ballistics 
equation that would take a mathematician three days 
to compute using an electromechanical calculator, is 
ready to perform its first major task. In just twenty 
seconds it renders the correct answer. The slide-rule- 
toting world gapes in awe: it is the debut of the first 
electronic digital computer ENIAC (Electronic Numer- 
ical Integrator and Calculator), a progenitor of today's 
compact— and, ironically, more powerful — desktop 
computers. 

How did this electronic marvel ever come to pass? 
Why was it so huge? What did it accomplish? And 
what has become of ENIAC today? 


This landmark computer was the result of a fortui- 
* 


tous combination of two factors: an electrical engi- 
neer's vision, and the U.S. War Department's need for 
faster computation methods, especially in the field of 
ballistics. 

John William Mauchly was a scientist who had de- 
veloped a keen interest in reducing the tedious compu- 
tations that had been involved in his research projects 
and thesis work. In 1941 he was invited to teach at the 
Moore School of Electrical Engineering in Philadel- 
phia, a branch of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Moore School had an enduring contract with 
Army Ordnance to produce ballistic tables. Such data 
was essential to the accurate firing of large guns. Be- 
cause numerous variables were involved (such as range 
and altitude of the target, wind, and air temperature), 
several thousand trajectories had to be calculated for 
each type of gun and projectile. Tables for just one new 
weapon required months of repetitive calculations by a 
corps of mathematicians employing the electrome- 
chanical calculators then in use. 


Suggested additional reading: Bit by Bit: An Illustrated His- 
tory of Computers by Stan Augarten (Ticknor & Fields, 
1984). 


In 1942, Mauchly proposed to the government to 
build an electronic calculator for producing military 
firing data. Initially rejected, his proposal was ac- 
cepted the following year as America plunged deeper 
into the Second World War. 

John Mauchly was now free to turn his dream into a 
reality. In 1943 he began designing ENIAC in partner- 
ship with the man responsible for its engineering, John 
Presper Eckert. Together they planned a calculating 
device wholly different from existing ones, one that 
would incorporate electronic rather than electric opera- 
tion of its basic functions. The closing of a circuit by 
electromagnetic pull was to be replaced by the vacuum 
tube's much faster and more reliable stop-and-go flow 
of electrons. Built in thirty months at the cost of half a 
million dollars, the world's premier electronic com- 
puter was completed in 1945. 

Physically, ENIAC was a colossus housing over 
seventeen thousand filament vacuum tubes, six thou- 
sand switches, fifteen hundred relays, and additional 
thousands of capacitors and inductors. The assem- 
bled equipment, consisting of twenty accumulators 
and other assorted control boxes, weighed thirty tons 
and required fifteen hundred square feet of floor space. 
These dimensions assume new significance when com- 
pared with those of ENIAC’s modern equivalent, the 
pocket calculator. 

Viewed from the perspective of 1985, ENIAC reveals 
_ itself as a deceivingly simple and absurdly bulky con- 
traption. One accumulator could store, add, and sub- 
tract ten-digit numbers; two accumulators could be 
interconnected for twenty-digit operations. Six accu- 
mulators were needed for multiplication. Adding and 
subtracting took two one-millionths of a second, and 
multiplication required twenty-six one-millionths of a 
second. These represented a thousand-fold increase in 
the speed of computation, and proved to be the ulti- 
mate virtue of ENIAC. Other powers attributed to the 
computer by the public were pure myth born out of 
sheer wonderment and fear. Today a chip of silicon ten 
millimeters square can perform operations as fast and 
many times more complex. 

For all its success, ENIAC quickly made clear its 
inherent drawbacks. The huge computer lacked one 
essential concept found in our IBMs, Apples, and Kay- 
pros—a stored program. Programming was accom- 
plished by setting switches and by patch panel wiring — 
an operation somewhat akin to the work of old-time 
telephone operators—that consumed fully a third of 
the computer’s production time. Later it was converted 
to a card-programmed system, making it more effi- 
cient. 

Beside the cumbersome hours needed to manually 
prepare programs, one-fourth of the machine’s life was 
spent solely on unscheduled engineering: locating and 
replacing defective vacuum tubes. During 1952 alone, 
approximately nineteen thousand tubes were replaced, 
more than the entire tube complement itself. 
$ 


Because ENIAC was completed after the end of 
World War II, its original purpose of solving ballistic 
equations became less important. In late 1946 the gar- 
gantuan enumerator was dismantled and shipped to 
the Aberdeen Proving Ground in Maryland, having 
fallen under the auspices of the U.S. Army Ordnance 
Corps. Becoming operational the following year, it was 
put to work in atomic energy, numbers studies, cosmic 
ray research, wind tunnel design, and weather predic- 
tion. Work had already begun on the hydrogen bomb, 
and one of the computer's first projects was to assist 
researchers from the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
in New Mexico in the preparation of a mathematical 
model of the bomb. ENIAC was also the computer for 
all of the ballistics tables for the U.S. Army and Air 
Force. 

The prominence of ENIAC as the mathematical wiz- 
ard of its time was bound to decline as the invention of 
the transistor in 1949 at Bell Telephone Laboratories 
provided a faster and cheaper alternative to the bulky, 
power-consuming vacuum tube. With more advanced 
computer designs becoming realized in the late 1940s 
and early 1950s, ENIAC was suddenly far too slow and 
unreliable, unable to compete with the likes of EDVAC 
(Blectronic Discrete Variable Computer), BINAC (Bi- 
nary Automatic Computer), and UNIVAC (Universal 
Automatic Computer). After eighty thousand hours of 
operation, ENIAC was permanently shut down on Oc- 
tober 2, 1955. 

In retrospect it is interesting to see what effect this 
"thinking" machine had on its generation. The 1985-86 
Science Almanac observes that *a machine which 
could solve a mathematical problem in a tiny fraction 
of the time a human could solve it, demanded respect. 
And to the general population the computer was . . . 
accorded a large degree of awe." Isaac Asimov de- 
scribed it as *an enormous, energy-guzzling device but 
it was a wonder in its time." 

Perhaps the most concise evaluation comes from the 
military magazine Army Ordnance, which states that 
ENIAC "established the fact that the basic principles 
of electronic engineering are sound," and that it was 
“inevitable that future computing machines of this 
type would be improved through the knowledge and 
experience gained on this first one." 

Fortunately for history, ENIAC has not been locked 
away in a military warehouse nor has it been totally 
scrapped, recycled for its electronic parts. Today por- 
tions of this “antique” computer are on display at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C., and in 
various Army historical museums. Time may have 
dimmed the once-dazzling attributes of ENIAC and 
erased the wonderment it created in its heyday, but 
through its preservation we can see and touch a part of 
yesterday — and reflect on how far and how fast our 
world has moved. x ` 
Simon J. Langlais is a free lance writer in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 
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Classified Advertising 


CLASSIFIED RATES: $2.70 per word one insertion $2.50 per word/5 consecutive, unchanged issues. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ROBERT E. LEE, A. LINCOLN, 
Washington, Grant, Napoleon, Edi- 
son, etc. Original Autographs! Buy- 
ing, selling, restoration, framing. 
Catalog $1.00. Heritage Collectors' 
Society, Box 389, Lansdale, PA 
19446 (215) 362-0976. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


CIVIL WAR, EARLY AMERICAN 
documents, books, miscellaneous 
related antiques:Free Early Ameri- 
can document and catalog $1.00. 
Antiques Americana, Box 19-H, 
North Abington, MA 02351. 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN — 
Military, Naval, and Aviation his- 
tory — Out-of-Print & Rare Books. 
29E, 93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. Tues- 
day through Saturday. 10:30-5:30. 
Catalog subscriptions available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHIES 
—send 20€ stamp for monthly list- 
ing of available titles. American Po- 
litical Biography, R-4 Head Meadow 
Road, Newtown, CT 06470. 


CALENDARS 


1986 CIVIL WAR CALENDAR, 
annotated, illustrated € Civil War 
era event listed each day. 11” x 17" 
Dk. Brown Ink, Cream Paper. $6.95 
Post Paid. NY Residents add 79/o 
sales tax. Oak Hill Publishing Co., 
R.R. 1, Box 470, West Oak Hill Rd., 


Jamestown, NY 14701. 
* 


CLOTHING 


REPRODUCTIONS 19th-CEN- 
tury uniforms and civilian clothing. 
Send $2.00 for our illustrated cata- 
log of the best being made today. 
New Columbia, P.O. Box 524, Dept. 
AHI, Charleston, IL 61920. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES. Over 2,500 scarce 
American Genealogies for sale. 
Catalog #4 is $2.00. Higginson 
Books, 14H Derby Square, Salem, 
MA 01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 
names, 32 countries. Free catalog. 
Our 17th Year. The Ship’s Chandler, 
Dept. AHI, Wilmington, VT 05363. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD STATE, RAILROAD. 
County and Civil War Maps, 70- 
120 years old. All states. Send $1.00 
for catalog. Northern Map, Dept. 
AH, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


FLAG REPRODUCTIONS — NA- 
tional, Regimental, Guidons, State. 
Specializing in CIVIL WAR. $2.00 
for picture catalog. Flag CO.— 
AHIC — 4758 West Caron St., Glen- 
dale, AZ 85302. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS,  AUTO- 
graphs. Political Pins, Ribbons, 
Banners, Baseball Cards — Memora- 
bilia Wanted. Highest prices paid. 
Paul Longo, Box 490-LH, South 
Orleans, MA 02662. 


$2.10 per word/10 consecutive, unchanged issues. 
MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 


INSERTION 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 

Maggie Johnston 

Box 8200 

2245 Kohn Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 

(717) 657-9555 


CLASSIFIED RATES: 


$2.70 per word for any ad that runs in one 
(1) issue. $2.50 per word for any ad that runs 
in five (5) consecutive issues unchanged; $2.10 
per word for any ad that runs in 10 consecu- 
tive issues unchanged. 

MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 
PAYMENT IN FULL MUST ACCOM- 
PANY ORDER. 

Please run the following ad in the next — 
consecutive issues. 

Enclosed is my check in the amount of 
$ to cover all insertions. 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
Phone 


The only 
NATIONAL 


guide to wineries 
and vineyards 


ek 
Plymouth = 


Commo, hey 
Gë Winery 


West Tisbury 


Chicáma Vineyards 
Stoney Hill Road 
West Tisbury, Massachusetts 02575 
le e (17 0309 
- 


The first available guide for the traveler and connoisseur 
to North America's ever-growing number of wineries and vineyards. 


Format 5% X 8 e 100 Black and White Illustrations e 256 pages e Flexible cloth binding 


Vineyards have been established in almost every area of 
North America in the past ten years, and wineries where 
the grapes are processed and the wine aged and bottled 
are now important tourist attractions. VINTAGE PLACES 
brings together the best of these colorful and intriguing 
establishments from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Florida to Ontario. 

Highlighted in the pages of the guide are those places 
which offer the visitor the finest in leisurely tours and 
tastings. 

VINTAGE PLACES is divided into eight geographic 
regions: Canada; New York and New England; the Middle 
Atlantic states; the Old South; the Midwest; the South- 
west and Rocky Mountain States; California; and the 
Northwest. : 

An introduction to each geographic region also pro- 
vides the reader with interesting information on growing 
conditions, types of wines produced, and the history of 
grape cultivation. One hundred agd fifty wineries and 
vineyards in thirty states and provinces are extensively 


described with essential information on hours open, types 
of facilities available for touring, tastings, and general 
commentary on the types of wines produced on the 
premises. An additional three hundred wineries and vine- 
yards open to the public at various times are listed. 


Historical Times Inc. 
PO. Box 987 
Hicksville, NY 11802 


Yes, please send me... copies of VINTAGE PLACES, A CONNOISSEUR'S GUIDE 
TO NORTH AMERICAN WINERIES AND VINEYARDSat $14.95 plus $1.95 postage 
and handling. (PA residents add 6% sales tax.) If I am not completely satisfied for any 
reason, I may return the volume within the 15 day free examination period for a full 
refund or credit. 


Signature 


ee Ge eg Sen Se ve egen bn ke A ven ee E 


BUFFALO 


Costumed as Quaker Peace Commissioners, Margaret C. Cal- 
houn and her brother pose in a tableaux at Fort Abraham Lin- 
. coln, Dakota Territory, in 1875. Mrs. Calhoun’s brother has the 
historical distinction, among other things, of being perhaps the 
most-photographed American of the nineteenth century. For some 
more-revealing pictures of him, see pages 38-47 in this issue. 


i 
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